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^ecky  suddenly  sprang  before  them,  a  pistol  in  each  hand  leveled  at  their  breasts.  “Back,  or  di 
she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  they  recoiled  from  such  an  unexpected  foe. 
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MAD  ANTHONY  WAYNE 

THE  HERO  OF  STONY  POINT 

*  I 

By  GEN’L  JAS.  A.  GORDON 


CHAPTER  I. 

SLEEPY  SAM  AND  THE  SPY. 

The  young  reader  of  American  history  wall  doubtless  re¬ 
member  the  events  of  the  revolution  which  led  to  a  complete 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  They 
need  not  be  told  again.  The  world  is  familiar  with  them. 
The  old  heroes  who  led  the  armies  of  America  against  the  in¬ 
vaders  will  live  in  history  to  the  end  of  time,  for  their  grand 
achievements  made  history — safe  a  part  of  it — and  their  names 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

The  winter  of  1778,  the  Continental  army  under  General 
Washington  spent  in  their  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  in  New 
Jersey.  The  cold  was  severe,  but  these  stem  old  patriots 
suffered  only  in  body — their  pati'iotism  never  once  got  cold. 

When  spring  came  active  preparations  were  begun,  and 
both  armies  were  on  the  alert. 

In  order  to  command  the  Hudson,  at  a  place  called  King’s 
Ferry,  about  forty  miles  above  New  York  City,  General  Wash¬ 
ington  sent  a  considerable  force  to  fortify  the  banks  on  both 
sides  at  that  point.  One  side  was  called  Stony  Point,  and  the 
other  Verplanck’s  point.  Work  was  commenced  at  once  on 
the  bold  headlands  on  each  side  and  pushed  rapidly  forward. 

It  was  hoped  that  they  could  be  almost  completed  befoi'e 
the  British  commander  in  New  York  City  could  interfere 
in  any  way.  To  this  end,  the  officer  in  charge  had  relays  of 
men  at  work  day  and  night,  so  that  no  cessation  of  laber  oc¬ 
curred.  One  third  worked  while  another  third  slept,  and 
another  stood  guard  for  miles  around  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  prevent  spies  from  finding  out  what  was  going  on. 

Among  the  patriot  scouts  there  was  one  well  known  in 
the  Continental  army  in  that  day  as  Sleepy  Sam.  His  real 
name  was  Sam  Slocum.  But  the  name  of  Sleepy  Sam  had 
been  fastened  on  him,  on  account  of  his  inordinate  pro¬ 
pensity  for  sleeping  on  every  possible  occasion.  A  halt  of 
five  minutes  on  the  march  would  give  him  a  good  nap,  and 
he  did  not  have  to  lie  down,  either,  to  enjoy  it.  He  could 
sleep  as  well  standing  as  lying  down.  A  very  peculiar 
thing  about  his  sleeping  was  the  fact  that  even  while  he 
was  snoring  vigorously,  his  hearing  was  acute.  His  ears 
never  slept — only  his  eyes. 

While  the  work  was  going  on  at  Stony  Point,  Sleepy  Sam 
was  busy  scouting  up  and  down  the  river  to  prevent  any 
one  from  carrying  information  to  the  British  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  sandy-haired,  sleepy-looking 
man,  with  muscles  of  iron,  for  his  strength  was  prodigious. 
There  was  an  air  of  simplicity  about  him  that  impressed 
the  stranger  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  very,  very  sim¬ 
ple-minded  person. 

At  a  place  some  five  or  six  miles  below  Stony  Point, 
Sleepy  Sam  suddenly  came  upon  a  man  who  was  dressed 
as  a  countryman,  but  whose  air  was  not  that  of  a  plain 
farmer. 

The  man  at  once  turned  to  Sleepy  Sam  and  asked: 

"Do  you  know  this  country  hereabouts?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  do,”  was  the  reply. 


“Do  you  know  where  King’s  Ferry  Is?” 

“Yes;  I  guess  I  do.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Up  the  river.  Five  miles  away,”  said  Sam. 

“Know  anybody  up  there?”  the  man  asked. 

“Dunno — guess  I  do,  though.” 

“Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Beckman?” 

“No,  don’t  know  him,”  and  the  scout  assumed  an  air  of 
the  most  childlike  simplicity.  “What  is  he?” 

This  query  placed  the  man  somewhat  on  his  guard,  for 
he  replied: 

“He  is  a  farmer,  I  believe.  He  has  a  horse  I  am  anxious 
to  buy.  I  will  pay  you  well  if  you  will  show  me  the  way 
to  King’s  Ferry  so  I  can  find  him.” 

“I  can  show  you  the  ferry,  but  I  don’t  know  Mr.  Beck¬ 
man,”  said  Sam.  “How  much  will  you  gimme?” 

The  man  replied  by  taking  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket 
and  dropping  it  into  the  outstretched  palm  of  Sleepy  Sam, 
who  quickly  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  after  seeing  that  it 
was  genuine  British  gold. 

“Is  that  enough?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yes,  if  it’s  gold.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  You  can  have  more  of  it  if  you  will 
show  me  all  about  till  I  find  my  man.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Sam,  with  a  well  assumed  air  of  greedy 
avarice.  “I’ll  show  you  over  all  creation.” 

The  man  chuckled,  and  followed  him  over  hill  and  dale, 
till  they  were  within  a  mile  of  Stony  Point. 

“What  are  the  soldiers  doing  up  here  on  the  river?”  he 
asked,  walking  alongside  of  the  scout. 

“They  are  diggin’  an’  ditchin’  an’  fixin’  up  for  a  fight 
with  the  king’s  troops,”  said  Sam,  as  innocent  as  a  child. 

“Is  that  so?”  and  the  man  seemed  really  surprised. 

“Yes,  that’s  so.” 

“How  many  soldiers  are  there  working  there?” 

“Heaps  o’  them  on  both  sides!”  replied  Sam. 

“How  many  do  you  think  there  are  in  all?” 

“Thousands!”  said  Sam. 

“Can  we  see  them  from  that  mountain  up  there?”  the 
man  asked,  pointing  to  one  of  the  crests  of  the  highland 
range  in  that  section. 

“Yes,  guess  you  can.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  up  there.” 

Sam  hesitated. 

The  man  had  placed  another  gold  coin  his  hand. 

“Come  on,  it’s  all  right.  I’ll  pay  you  well.” 

Sam  turned  and  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence 
they  could  see  everything  that  was  going  on  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson.  The  man  appeared  deeply  interested,  and 
gazed  long  and  scrutinizingly  at  the  operations  of  the 
American  troops. 

At  last  he  turned  and  said: 

“Let’s  go  down  again.” 

“Yes,  come  on,”  said  Sam,  turning  away. 

Something  attracted  the  man’s  attention  at  the  moment, 
and  he  halted  to  gaze  again  at  the  force  at  work  at  Stony 
Point.  When  he  at  last  turned  to  go,  he  was  astonished  to 
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see  Sara  leaning  against  a  tree  fast  asleep.  A  deep  snore 
from  Sam  assured  him  that  he  was  asleep,  and  that  soundly. 

“The  simpleton’s  asleep,”  said  the  man.  “As  he  has  an¬ 
swered  my  purpose,  I  will  leave  him  here.  Sir  Henry 
must  know  of  - this  immediately,”  and  with  that  he  began  to 
creep  away  down  the  mountainside. 

But  the  first  step  he  took  woke  up  the  sleeper,  who 
simply  said: 

“Come  on  I”  and  started  off  down  the  hill  in  advance  of 
him. 

“Were  you  asleep  just  now?”  the  stranger  asked. 

“Yes,  had  a  little  nap,”  was  the  reply. 

“Can  you  sleep  standing  up  that  way?” 

“Yes,  can  sleep  walking,  too.” 

“The  deuce  you  canl  How  do  you  manage  to  do  that?” 

“Just  walk  along  and  sleep  until  I  butt  against  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  I  wake  up.” 

“I  should  think  so.  I  want  to  go  down  this  side — down 
the  river,”  and  the  man  pointed  southward. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go  to  King's  Ferry?”  Sam  asked. 

“No.  I  have  changed  my  mind.” 

“Well,  I’ve  changed  mine,”  said  Sam.  “You  paid  me  to 
show  you  to  Kang’s  Ferry  and - ”  ' 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  man,  smiling.  “I’ll  release 
you  from  that  contract.” 

“But  I  won’t  return  the  money.” 

“Keep  it,  then.” 

“That  isn’t  fair  nor  honest.  You  must  go  to  the  ferry 
with  me,”  and  there  was  a  look  in  Sam’s  face  that  greatly 
puzzled  him. 

“You  must  be  crazy,  man,”  he  said.  “You  can  keep  the 
gold.  You  have  earned  it  by  showing  me  up  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  here.  If  I  am  satisfied  you  should  be.” 

“Yes,  but  I  ain’t,  so  come  along,”  and  Sam  took  him  by 
the  arm  with  a  grip  that  startled  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  drew  a  pistol  and  leveled  it  at  Sleepy 
Sam’s  head. 

"Hands  off!”  he  hissed. 

“Yes,”  replied  Sam,  releasing  him  quickly,  and  stepping 
back  a  pace  or  two. 

The  pistol  was  lowered,  and  the  next  moment  the  man 
himself  was  lowered  by  a  blow  between  the  eyes  from  Sam’s 
brawny  fist.  He  fell  backwards,  rolling  some  twenty  or 
thirty  fedt  down  the  mountainside.  His  pistol  flew  out 
of  his  hand  and  Sam  secured  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 


“What  makes  you  such  a  blasted  fool? 

“Born  so,”  replied  Sam.  “You  hired  me  to  show  >ou  the 
way  to  King’s  Ferry,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it.  Come  along, 

"The  man  looked  at  the  sleepy -looking  patriot  and  won¬ 
dered  if  he  was  a  crazy  lunatic.  Under  the  impression 
that  he  was,  he  said: 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  a  guinea  to  show  me  the  way  down 
the  river.” 

“Yes _ all  right — guess  I’ll  do  that,”  and  Sam  extended  his 

hand  for  the  guinea.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ...  ... 

The  man  dropped  the  com  m  his  hand,  which  was  quickly 

thrust  into  his  pocket. 

“Now,  go  ahead!”  he  said. 

“WpII  srn  to  Kinsr’s  Ferry  first,  said  Sam  as  coolly  as  an 


iceberg. 

“Hang  King’s  Ferry!”  hissed  the  man,  growing  almost 
black  in  the  face  with  rage.  “You  go  on  to  the  ferry,  and 
I’ll  go  down  the  river  by  myself.” 

“No— no!  That  isn’t  the  bargain.  Come  on,”  and  Sam 
put  the  pistol  in  a  position  to  command  the  movements  of 

the  man.  *  ,  ,  ,  „ 

“Hold  on!  Put  up  that  pistol,  and  I’ll  go  with  you. 

“All  right!”  and  Sam  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

They  started  down  the  hillside  together.  The  man  seemed 
inclined  to  be  sociable,  keeping  by  the  side  of  his  crazy 
guide.  Sam  walked  along  as  though  proud  of  having  forced 
him  to  give  him  a  chance  to  earn  the  gold  that  had  been 

p-ivnn  him. 


Just  as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  man  wheeled 
and  aimed  a  powerful  blow  at  Sleepy  Sam. 

Sam  partially  parried  it,  yet  it  made  him  stagger  like  a 
drunken  man.  The  assailant  followed  it  up  and  aimed  ‘an¬ 
other  one  at  his  head.  He  was  a  larger  and  heavier  man 
than  Sam,  but  the  patriot  was  a  man  of  iron  strength  and 
will.  His  clenched  fist  was  like  /a  sledge-hammer;  he  brought 
it  down  on  the  man’s  shoulder  and  sent  him  spiraling  around 
like  a  top. 

But  the  man  soon  wheeled  and  faced  him  again,  and  this 
time  he  was  more  cautious.  Pie  parried  several  blows  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  Sleepy  Sam,  he  turned 
and  ran  down  through  a  hollow  toward  the  river. 

“Stop,  I  say!”  cried  Sam,  bounding  away  in  pursuit.  But 
the  man  only  ran  faster. 

“Confound  him!”  said  Sam.  “He  can’t  get  away  in  this 
hollow,  but  he  can  get  lost  easy  enough.” 

The  race  was  a  hard  one.  The  fugitive  astonished  Sam 
by  the  speed  he  could  make  over  such  rough  obstacles. 
Sam  redoubled  his  speed,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to 
catch  up  with  him,  but  all  in  vain. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  SPY. 

Sleepy  Sam  waited  for  the  man  to  recover  from  the  blow, 
looking,  as  simple  as  a  mule  after  he  had  kicked  over  his 
master. 

The  man  had  rolled  down  the  mountainside  until  he  lodged 
against  a  pine.  There  he  recovered  himself  and  glanced 
around  in  a  very  confused  manner. 

“Did  you  strike  me?”  he  demanded  of  Sam. 

“Guess  I  did,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  beastly  pumpkin  head!”  the  man  hissed,  scrambling 
to  his  feet,  and  feeling  for  his  other  pistol,  which  had  fallen 
out  and  was  lost  in  the  leaves  below  somewhere.  “I’ll  blow 
your  brains  out  for  you.” 

“I  haven’t  got  any,”  chuckled  Sam.  “Will  this  here  thing 
shoot?”  and  then  he  turned  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  toward 
the  man  and  fumbled  very  carelessly  with  the  trigger. 

“Hold  it  the  other  way,  blast  you!”  roared  the  man,  try¬ 
ing  to  dodge  out  of  the  way  behind  a  small  pine.  He 
missed  his  footing  and  fell,  rolling  down  the  steep  mountain¬ 
side  some  fifty  feet  or  more. 

“Stop  there!”  cried  Sam,  pursuing  him.  “Don’t  be  in  such 
a  hurry  to  go  down.” 

“Blast  you!  Put  up  that  pistol!”  he  cried  again,  as  he 
scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  Sam  innocently  asked,  turn¬ 
ing  it  about  in  his  hand  wdth  the  muzzle  in  direct  range 
with  the  stranger. 

“It  may  go  off.” 

“Can’t  do  it  as  long  as  I  hold  it,”  said  Sam,  “and  don’t 
you  try  to  go  off,  either.” 

“I  am  going  down  the  river.” 

“No — you  are  going  to  King’s  Ferry,”  persisted  Sam. 


At  last  the  river  was  reached. 

High  perpendicular  bluffs  rose  hundreds  of  feet  on  either 
side  of  thp  hollow.  The  fugitive  looked  around  for  some 
way  of  escape.  None  presented  any  iiope.  The  pursuer 
was  close  behind  him. 

Suddenly  he  darted  forward  and  sprang  into  the  river. 
The  tide  was  going  dowm  and  a  strong  current  was  running. 

“Well,  bless  my  eyes!”  exclaimed  Sleepy  Sam,  as  he  saw 
the  man  escaping  by  that  desperate  means. 

Then,  as  if  resolved  that  the  man  should  not  thus  slip 
through  his  fingers,  he  drew  the  pistol  and  aimed  delib¬ 
erately  at  his  head  and  fired. 

The  bullet  splashed  water  in  the  man’s  face,  but  he  swam 
on,  going  down  with  the  tide. 

Missed!”  growled  Sleepy  Sam,  and  the  next  instant  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  and  started  out  in  pursuit.  The 
fugitive  was  at  least  fifty  yards  away,  but  that  did  not 
daunt  him  in  the  least.  Sam  was  evidently  gaining  on  him. 

ouddenly  a  rifle  shot  was  heard,  and  the  bullet  grazed 
the  man’s  head. 

oam  stopped  and  looked  up  on  the  mountainside  to  see 
who  his  assailant  was.  He  could  see  no  one,  of  course,  but 
he  was  looking  every  minute  for  another  bullet.  But  noth¬ 
ing  more  being  heard  or  seen,  he  resumed  the  pursuit; 

Booking  ahead,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  game  gone— 
vanished  out  of  sight. 

He  looked  carefully  around  in  every  direction.  He  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

“If  he  is  in  the  water,”  he  muttered,  “he  is  drowned.  If 
out  of  the  water,  he  has  given  me  the  slip — blast  him!” 

Being  unable  to  decide  whether  the  man  had  escaped 
or  drowned,  he  turned  and  swam  back  against  the  current 
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to  the  hollow,  where  he  crawled  up  on  the  hanks,  shook  him¬ 
self,  and  then  pushed  for  the  works  at  Stony  Point. 

Reaching  the  works,  he  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  in 
command,  to  whom  he  related  the  incidents  as  described  to 

the  reader. 

“He  was  a  British  spy,”  said  the  sagacious  officer.  “Do 
you  think  he  got  away,  or  was  he  drowned?” 

"That’s  what  puzzled  me,  colonel,”  said  Sleepy  Sam.  “I 
<lidn  t  see  him  any  more,  though  he  may  have  gotten  away 

for  all  that.” 

“Yes,  he  may  have  gotten  away,  and  if  so  we  will  have 
some  trouble  in  less  than  a  week.” 

Dreading  the  approach  of  the  enemy  before  he  could  com¬ 
plete  the  works,  the  commanding  officer  pushed  forward  the 
work  as  fast  as  human  endurance  would  permit.  Day  and 
night  the  faithful  patriots  worked. 

But  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  escape  of  the  British  spy, 
the  tall  masts  of  the  British  ships  were  seen  below,  coming 
up  the  river,  and  hundreds  of  boats  proceeded  to  land 
troops  on  the  Stony  Point  side. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GENERALS  AND  THE  SCOUT. 

The  appearance  of  the  enemy’s  ships  at  once  caused  a 
cessation  of  labor  on  the  works  at  Stony  Point.  Scouts 
were  sent  out  to  watch  the  enemy  and  get  a  correst  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  forces. 

Sleepy  Sam,  disguised  as  an  old  huckster  toman,  went  all 
through  the  enemy's  camps,  and  picked  up  news  enough  to 
decide  the  conduct  of  the  officer  at  Stony  Point. 

“Sir  Henry  Clifton  and  three  thousand  men,”  said  Sam, 
when  he  returned. 

“Then  we  will  have  to  retire,”  said  the  patriot  com¬ 
mander,  “for  we  are  not  prepared  to  resist  such  a  force. 
And  sending  a  messenger  boy  over  the  river  to  the  force 
in  charge  of  Verplanck’s  Point  with  the  news,  he  prepared 
to  retire  before  the  British. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clifton  advanced  on  Stony  Point  the  next 
morning,  he  found  the  unfinished  works  abandoned.  Taking 
possession,  he  found  the  camion  in  position  and  turned  them 
on  Verplanck’s  Point  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
patriots  returned  the  fire  pluckily,  and  with  good  effect. 
But  another  force  landed  below  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
cut  off  all  retreat,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 

Resistance  being  worse  than  useless,  the  brave  officers  and 
men  were  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1779. 

This  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the  Hudson  up  as  far, 
almost,  as  West  Point,  and  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  patriots. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  place,  Sir  Henry  Clif¬ 
ton  immediately  put  a  large  force  to  work  to  complete  the 
fortification.  When  it  was  finished  it  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  Colonel  Johnson,  and  six  hundred  trained  British  sol¬ 
diers.. 

Verplanck’s  Point  was  also  put  in  order  and  garrisoned. 

This  cut  off  all  communication  from  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  scouts  and 
couriers  could  get  across  the  river  anywhere  between  Stony 
Point  and  New  York  City.  Active  preparations  were  going 
on  in  Connecticut  and  beyond,  and  it  was  necessary  that  easy 
communication  be  established  again  between  the  east  and 
west.  . 

To  this  end,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriot  armies 
summoned  General  Anthony  Wayne  to  his  headquarters  one 
night. 

Guards  were  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  to  keep  away 
intruders  during  the  conference  between  the  two  heroes. 

“General,”  said  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  terrible 
fighter,  Wayne,  "I  want  you  to  do  some  work  in  which  dan¬ 
ger  and  glory  await  you.” 

“I  am  ready  to  perform  it,  your  excellency,”  was  the 
modest  reply,  “and  my  brave  men  will  follow  wherever  I 

lead.” 

“That  I  know  very  well,  general,”  said  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  “and  that  is  why  I  have  sent  for  you.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one.  I  want  you  to  capture  Stony  Point  on  the 
Hudson.  Will  you  do  it?* 

“General,”  said  the  intrepid  Wayne,  “if  you  will  only  plan 
it  I  will  storm  it." 

A  snrim  smile  played  for  a  moment  around  the  com¬ 


mander-in-chief ’s  lips;  but  the  next  moment  a  look  of  stern, 
serious  determination  returned  to  his  face. 

He  well  knew  the  impetuous  nature  of  Wayne,  and  that 
he  was  the  man  of  all  others  to  undertake  the  terrible  task 
of  capturing  that  almost  impregnable  fort. 

“You  shall  plan  it  yourself,  general!”  he  said.  “Choose 
your  own  men  and  your  own  time.  I  will  ask  nothing  of  you 
but  success.  Here  is  a  map  of  the  works  as  completed  by 
the  enemy,  made  by  one  of  our  scouts,”  and  with  that  the 
commander-in-chief  laid  before  him  a  rude  map  of  Stony 
Point  and  its  surroundings. 

General  Wayne  looked  at  the  map  in  silence  for  several 
minutes  and  then  asked: 

“Can  I  see  the  man  who  made  this  map?” 

“Yes,  I  think  you  can,  provided  he  is  in  camp.  He  is  one 
of  our  scouts,  and  is  always  on  the  go.” 

“I  wish  very  much  to  see  him,  so  he  can  explain  certain 
things  here  on  the  map.” 

The  commander-in-chief  called  an  orderly  and  sent  him  in 
search  of  Sleepy  Sam.  He  was  in  camp,  and  happened,  for 
a  wonder,  to  be  awake. 

He  followed  the  orderly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
two  generals. 

“This  is  Mr.  Slocum,  the  scout  who  got  up  that  map,  gen¬ 
eral,”  said  the  commander-in-chief,  as  Sam  entered.  “This  in 
General  Wayne,  Mr.  Slocum.” 

Sam  made  a  most  profound  bow  and  stood,  hat  in  hand, 
awaiting  orders. 

General  Wayne  questioned  him  minutely  in  regard  to  the 
rude  map  on  the  table  before  him,  and  he  replied  readily  to 
all  questions,  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
thing  connected  with  the  fort  at  Stony  Point. 

“How  many  men  are  there  there,  Mr.  Slocum?*  he  asked. 

“About  six  hundred,  general,”  replied  Sam. 

“You  are  sure  of  that?* 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  are  you  sure?* 

“I  counted  ’em!” 

“Ahl  That  settles  it.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Never 
guess  at  anything,”  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played  over 
the  handsome  face  of  the  daring  Wayne. 

Sleepy  Sam  smiled,  too,  and  the  two  generals  then  whis¬ 
pered  together,  while  Sam  dropped  into  a  chair  and  into 
a  doze. 

In  two  minutes  more  he  was  asleep,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Wayne,  who  looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

“Have  you  never  heard  of  Sleepy  Sam,  the  scout,  gen¬ 
eral?”  asked  Washington,  smiling. 

“Yes,  quite  often,  your  excellency,”  he  replied.  “He  never 
makes  a  mistake.” 

“Thanks,  your  excellency!”  exclaimed  Sam,  suddenly  open¬ 
ing  his  eyes  and  looking  as  pleased  as  an  infant. 

“I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  the  commanden-in-chief,  “that 
he  sleeps  with  his  ears  open.” 

“Have  you  lost  much  sleep  lately,  Mr.  Slocum?”  General 
Wayne  asked. 

“No,  sir.” 

“Why  are  you  so  sleepy  now,  then?" 

“I  dunno.  Bora  sleepy,  I  guess,  as  I  never  had  enough 
sleep  in  my  life.” 

“It  never  interferes  with  your  duties?” 

“No,  sir.  I  can  go  three  days  without  Bleep*.* 

"Yet  you  are  always  sleepy." 

“Yes,  sir.  Always  sleepy.” 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  I  have  never  lost  my  liberty  yet,”  replied 
Sam. 

“Can  you  go  with  one  of  my  scouts  to  Stony  Point  to¬ 
morrow  night?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Any  time.” 

“Very  well.  But  stay,  can  you  go  to-night?” 

“Yes,  on  two  minutes’  notice.” 

“That’s  prompt  enough.  Wait  liere  until  I  return,”  and 
General  Wayne  arose,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Going  out  to  his  orderly,  he  sent  him  rapidly  to  his  own 
headquarters  for  one  of  his  trusted  scouts.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  room  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  other  scout  appeared. 

His  name  was  Martin,  a  Yankee  from  Rhode  Island,  a 
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keen,  shrewd,  sharp  fellow,  full  of  humor  and  indomitable 
pluck. 

Wayne  took  him  aside  and  whispered  his  instructions  to 
him,  and  then  sent  him  and  Sleepy  Sam  out  together,  Ihen, 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  took  leave  of  the  commander-in-chiel, 
and  returned  to  his  own  quarters. 

It  was  long  after  midnight,  when  a  man  in  dark  military 
coat  left  General  Wayne's  headuarters,  and  proceeded  to 
the  lines  of  the  army.  The  guard  halted  him,  but  he  gave 
the  countersign  correctly,  and  was  allowed  to  pass.^ 

“The  general!”  gasped  the  guard,  as  he  looked  after  the 
retreating  figure  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PATRIOT  FARMER  AND  HIS  GUESTS. 

The  dark  figure  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  sentinel  quietly  proceeded  on  his  beat,  little  -think¬ 
ing  of  the  incident  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Sleepy  Sam  had  pushed  rapidly  toward  Stony  Point,  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  all  the  information  possible  for  his  commander. 
He  knew  every  foot  of  the  country  through  which  he  was 
going,  hence  did  not  have  so  much  caution  about  him  as  he 
would  have  exercised  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

He  knew  just  how  far  it  whs  to  Stony  Point,  and  was 
familiar  with  every  foot  of  the  surrounding  country.  But 
he  was  not  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Colonel  Johnson,  the 
British  commander. 

That  sagacious  officer,  knowing  the  deep  chagrin  of  the 
Americans  at  having  lost  Stony  Point,  even  before  they  had 
finished  it,  set  about  a  plan  to  watch  the  drift  of  events 
about  him. 

He  was  well  await.  j£  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  settlers 
around  Stony  Point  were  loyalists.  He  knew  that  they  were 
patriots  almost  to  a  man,  and  that  they  would  lose  no  time 
•  in  conveying  information  to  General  Washington  at  Middle- 
brook,  hence  he  resolved  to  set  several  of  his  best  scouts 
and  spies  to  work  among  the  settlei’s,  to  find  out  all  they 
could  about  their  knowledge  of  events  and  disposition  to- 
'  ward  the  king. 

His  spies  were  instructed  to  be  staunch  patriots,  and  by 
that  means  win  their  confidence. 

They  went  out  among  the  settlers  on  both  side  of  the 
river,  claiming  to  be  patriots  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  British,  and  were  loud  in  their  denun¬ 
ciation  of  King  George  and  his  redcoats. 

Martin  Sandford  was  a  farmer  who  lived  seven  miles  from 
Stony  Point.  He  was  as  true  a  patriot  as  lived  in  America. 
Sleepy  Sam  knew  him  well,  and  had  often  found  food  and 
shelter  with  him  when  he  dared  not  appear  elsewhere. 

It  was  near  daylight  after  the  midnight  that  saw  the 
scout  on  his  way,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  old  Mar¬ 
tin  Sandford. 

“Who’s  there?”  came  from  a  window  on  the  right. 

“It's  me — Sam,”  was  the  reply. 

“Why,  it’s  Sleepy  Sam!”  exclaimed  a  voice  that  Sam  knew 
well.  Mrs.  Sandford  had  a  voice  that  once  heard  would 
never  be  forgotten. 

“Is  it  you?”  Martin  Sandford  asked  from  the  window. 

“Yes.” 

“Why,  ble^s  my  soul,  lad!”  exclaimed  the  farmer.  “You 
are  out  early.” 

“Yes.  All  night,  I  believe,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

The  next  moment  the  old  farmer’s  heels  were  heard  as 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door. 

“Come  in,  lad!  Come  in!  Betsy,  it’s  time  to  get  up!” 

“Is  it  daylight,  Martin?”  the  good  wife  asked. 

“Yes.  Don’t  you  hear  the  chickens?  Which  way  are  you 
going,  Sam?” 

“Up  the  river — any  news?” 

“Yes.  Stony  Point - ” 

“Yes,  I  know  all  about  that,”  interrupted  Sam.  “Any¬ 
thing  else?” 

“Well,  no.  I  believe  not.  The  redcoats  are  making  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  our  folks  down  the  river  on  the 
other  side.” 

“They  are?  And  what  are  they  doing?”  and  Sam  evinced 
a  lively  interest  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  room 
while  the  old  farmer  fumbled  around  in  the  dark  for  his 
clothes.” 

“Oh,  they  are  making  all  those  who  won’t  join  the  king's 
troooa  leave  their  homes*-” 


“Ohrrvey°e“nkn°evefaiito£  our  people  from  down  there. 
Two  of  them  are  sleeping  in  the  other  room  there  now . 

Had  a  hornet  stung  Sam  he  could  not  have  been  more 
startled  He  sprang  half  way  across  the  room  and  seized 
the  old  man  by  the  arm,  hissing  in  his  ear: 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  when  you  opened  the  doo  . 
You  are  a  fool,  Martin  Sandford.” 

“Whv.  what's  the  mat - ”  , 

“Hush’  You  have  betrayed  my  presence  here.  Those  aie 

spies' as  sure  as  you  live,  Martin  Sandford. 

“Oh,  no,  they  ain’t,”  said  the  incredulous  old  patriot. 

“You  know  them?” 


“Welh— no— but- 
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“Yes,  you  will,  Sam,”  said  Mrs.  Betsy  Sanford,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  her  room,  dressed  for  the  day.  ‘  You  just  wait  and 
get  a  good  breakfast.  Becky  has  something  for  you. 

Becky  was  the  old  lady’s  niece,  a  spunky,  brown-eyed  lass, 
with  whom  Sam  was  head  over  heels  in  love.  Of  course,  the 
remark  of  the  old  lady  that  Becky  Sandford  had  something 
to  tell  him,  had  the  desired  effect. 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  was 

soundly  sleeping.  ,  ,  ,  . 

The  old  lady  busied  himself  in  getting  breakfast,  in  which 
she  was  soon  assisted  by  Becky,  who  came  out  of  another 
room  looking  the  picture  of  rosy  health  and  innocence.  The 
niece  glanced  slyly  at  the  lover  several  times  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  tallow  candle  as  she  set  the  table,  and  her  eyes 
grew  brighter  #t  each  glance.  She  knew  that  the  daring 
patriot  loved  her,  but  he  was  too  bashful  to  tell  her  so. 

“Did  he  travel  all  night,  aunt?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  child.  Don’t  you  see  how  very  sleepy  he  is?” 

“Oh,  he’s  always  sleepy,”  and  she  pouted  her  pretty  lips 
as  though  she  thought  he  ought  to  be  awake  and  talking  to 
her. 

“That’s  because  he  is  always  awake  when  every  one  else 
is  asleep,”  retorted  the  old  lady,  who  was  always  ready  to 
champion  the  scout. 

By  this  time  the  old  man  came  from  the  barn,  where  he 
had  been  to  attend  to  the  stock,  and  said: 

“Breakfast  is  late,  Betsy.”  • 

“Wake  up  the  two  gentlemen,”  said  the  good  wife,  “and  it 
will  be  ready  by  the  time  they  are.” 

The  farmer  knocked  at  the  door  and  one  of  the  occupants 
of  the  room  opened  it.  They  were  both  dressed. 

“We  are  early  risers,  you  see,  Friend  Sandford,”  remarked 
the  first  man. 

“Yes,  did  you  sleep  well?” 

“Oh,  yes.  You  gave  us  a  good  supper  and  a  good  bed.  We 
have  good  appetites  for  the  good  breakfast  which  we  scent 
through  the  house.” 

“It’s  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  good  appetite,”  said  the 
genial  host. 

“Yes,  when  you  have  the  wherewithal  to  gratify  it,”  said 
the  second  man,  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice;  “but  when  one 
is  hungry  and  has  nothing  to  eat,  he  is  one  of  the  most  mis¬ 
erable  of  mortals.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  plenty  to  eat 
this  morning.  Breakfast  is  ready.” 

Becky  had  slipped  around  and  lightly  tapped  Sleepy  Sam 
on  the  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  whispering  in  his  ear: 

“Breakfast  is  ready,  Mr.  Sleepyhead.” 

“Eh?  Is  it?  So  am  I!”  and  the  scout  very  promptly 
arose  and  took  his  chair  with  him  to  the  table,  without  so 
much  as  glancing  at  the  two  strangers. 

But  the  old  farmer  introduced  them  and  was  about  to 
pronounce  the  scout’s  name  when  Sam  broke  out  with: 

“Jones,  Sam  Jones  is  my  name,”  and  reaching  out  his 
brawny  hand  he  shook  the  hands  of  the  two  men.  “Glad  to 
know  you,  Mr.  Belden,  and  you,  too,  Mr.  Hadley.” 

The  two  men  returned  his  greeting  and  seemed  quite  cor¬ 
dial  in  their  demeanor  toward  him. 

“How  far  up  the  river  are  you  going,  Mr.  Jones?”  Belden 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “My  road  is  as  long  as  a 
string,  and  I  don’t  know  where  the  end  is.  How  far  have 
you  come?” 

“From  below  Tarj-ytown,”  said  Hadley. 

“Lived  long  there?”  Sleepy  Sam  asked,  with  an  air  of  in¬ 
nocence  that  would  have  deceived  the  wisest. 

“Yes,  many  years.” 

“Farming?” 
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“Yes."  answered  Belden. 

“Then  you  know  old  Peter  Hardcastle,  the  Spuyten  Duyvil 
farmer?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  well." 

“How  does  he  get  on  with  the  redcoats?" 

“Don't  know,”  was  the  evasive  reply.  “I  guess  he  has 
made  it  all  right  with  them,  though." 

“Yes,  guess  he  has.  He  died  ten  years  ago  and  left  none 
of  the  name  behind  him,”  and  Sleepy  Sam  looked  Belden 
straight  in  the  eye  as  he  spoke. 

Belden  and  Hadley  looked  at  each  other  and  then  at  the 
sleepy-looking  man  across  the  table.  Sam  merely  smiled.  The 
next  instant  they  both  sprang  from  the  table  and  drew  pis¬ 
tols  from  their  pockets,  which  they  leveled  at  the  scout’s 
head. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TURNING  THE  TABLES. 

The  sudden  demonstration  of  the  two  men  caused  Becky 
and  her  aunt  to  cry  out  in  alarm,  and  old  Martin  Sandford 
threw  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed: 

“Bless  my  soul!" 

Sleepy  Sam  kept  his  seat  and  laughed — actually  laughed  at 
the  two  men. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he  asked.  “I  am  not  going 
to  hurt  you.  I  knew  you  were  playing  a  game  all  the  time. 
Sit  down  and  finish  your  breakfast,"  and  with  that  he  re¬ 
sumed  eating. 

His  cool  audacity  astonished  the  two  men. 

“Do  you  surrender?"  Belden  finally  asked. 

“Surrender?  What  for?  To  whom?"  and  Sam  looked  up 
with  childish  innocence. 

“To  me,  you  rebel!"  thundered  Belden. 

“Now,  look  here,  mister,  if  you  call  me  a  rebel  again  I’ll 
thrash  you.  Do  you  hear?  I  am  a  loyal  man,  and  I  can 
stand  anything  but  that,”  and  he  resumed  his  eating  again,  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 

“Are  you  not  Sleepy  Sam,  the  rebel  scout?"  Hadley  asked. 

“No — who  said  I  was?" 

“I  heard  Mrs.  Sandford  call  you  Sleepy  Sam,”  said  Belden. 

“That’s  because  I  was  very  sleepy,"  replied  Sam.  “But 
didn’t  you  say  you  were  living  down  near  Tarrytown  and 
were  good  rebels?” 

“Of  course  we  did,  but  we  are  king’s  men,  and  you  are  our 
prisoner.  Get  up  from  the  table!" 

“Not  until  I  finish  my  breakfast,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “Sit 
down  and  behave  yourself.” 

“Tie  him  up,  Hadley,  while  I  cover  him,”  and  Belden  leveled 
his  pistol  at  Sam’s  head  while  Hadley  advanced  and  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  my  prisoner!” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  have  told  me  that  three  or  four 
times.  You  see  I  am  getting  all  the  breakfast,  don’t  you?” 

“He’s  a  blasted  fool!”  exclaimed  Belden,  finally,  looking 
over  at  old  Martin  Sandford. 

“Fool  or  no  fool,"  said  Sam,  eating  away  like  a  starved 
cur,  “I’m  wise  enough  to  eat  when  I  can  get  food.  You  will 
find  out  who  was  the  fool  when  there  is  no  breakfast  left  for 
you.” 

Hadley  laughed  in  suite  of  himself.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
hungry,  and  the  terrible  inroads  Sam  was  making  in  the 
victuals  made  him  tremble  for  his  breakfast. 

“Tie  him  up,  I  say!”  commanded  Belden.  “I  will  shoot  him 
if  he  resists." 

Hadlev  seized  Sleepy  Sam  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  out 
of  the  chair. 

Sam  struggled  awkwardly  to  his  feet  and  pretended  to  sub¬ 
mit  good-naturedly  to  the  tying.  But  suddenly,  when  both  men 
were  unsuspicious,  he  dealt  Hadlev  a  stunning  blow  between 
the  eyes,  which  sent  him  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  across 
the  room. 

Before  Belden  could  realize  what  had  been  done,  Sam  gave 
him  a  terrific  blow  under  the  ear,  which  dropped  him  to  the 
floor  like  a  log.  His  pistol  dropped  to  the  floor,  and  Becky 
picked  it  up  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  scout  with  it,  cry¬ 
ing: 

“Here,  Sam,  defend  yourself,"  and  extended  the  weapon 
toward  him. 

“No,  lass,  I  have  a  pair  of  them,"  he  said,  drawing  one 
from  each  pocket  of  his  pants.  “Get  out  of  the  way  now,  and 
let  me  attend  to  the3e  chaps." 


Becky  kept  the  pistol  in  her  hand  as  she  walked  away  to¬ 
ward  the  door. 

Hadley  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and  gazed  around  with  a 
dazed  look  in  his  face. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Mi-.  King’s-man?”  Sam 
asked. 

Hadley  made  no  reply  but  continued  to  look  around  the 
room,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one.  Suddenly,  as  though  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  situation,  he  felt  for  his  pistol. 

“Becky  has  your  pistol,  sir,  if  that  is  what  you  are  looking 
for,”  said  Sleepy  Sam,  “and  she  handles  such  things  very 
carelessly  at  times,  too." 

Becky  smiled  and  blushed  like  a  rose,  and  held  the  muzzle 
of  the  weapon  toward  the  fallen  man  with  her  finger  on  the 
trigger. 

“Just  hold  it  the  other  way,”  said  Hadley,  regaining  his 
speech,  and  seeing  how  things  stood. 

“Just  point  it  right  at  him,  Becky,”  said  Sam,  “while  your 
father  ties  him  up  hard  and  fast.  I’ll  look  after  the  other 
farmer  from  Tarrytown,”  going  over  toward  Belden,  who 
was  scarcely  conscious  after  the  blow  he  had  received. 

But  Belden  was  conscious  enough  to  know  that  danger 
menaced  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  get  a  shot 
at  Sleepy  Sam.  Strange  to  say,  Sam  didn’t  want  to  shoot 
him.  He  wanted  to  capture  both  men  without  wounding 
them. 

While  Belden  was  trying  to  shoot  Sam  sprang  forward  and 
gave  him  another  blow  which  sent  him  down  again  like  a 
log. 

“Now,  give  me  a  cord,  Mrs.  Sandford!”  lie  called,  as  he 
stood  over  the  prostrate  man. 

Mrs.  Sandford  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  a 
small  rope,  which  she  threw  at  his  fe$t.  Sam  took  the  cord, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  had  the  man  tied  hard  and  fast. 

“Now,  let’s  see  about  the  other  one,”  and  he  turned  to  see 
what  the  old  man  was  doing  with  him.  He  found  Becky  hold¬ 
ing  the  pistol  within  two  feet  of  his  head,  finger  on  the  trig¬ 
ger,  and  a  look  in  her  eye  that  plainly  said : 

“No  trifling  with  mei" 

He  looked  at  the  brave  girl  in  the  greatest  admiration. 

Becky  never  took  her  eyes  off  the  prisoner,  nor  her  finger 
from  the  trigger.  She  watched  every  play  of  his  features, 
and  was  ready  to  fire  on  the  slightest  show  of  resistance. 

Hadley  was  too  wise  to  court  death  so  recklessly,  so  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  with  an  oath  to  the  effect  that  he  would  have  them 
all  hung  and  the  house  burned  down. 

“Well,  I  am  glad  you  told  us  that,”  said  Sam,  “for  we 
might  have  given  you  a  chance  to  do  it  by  letting  you  go. 
But  we’ll  secure  safety  by  hanging  you  first." 

Hadley  turned  pale  and  remained  silent. 

“You  are  both  British  spies,”  continued  Sam,  “and  you 
know  how  General  Washington  serves  such  when  he  gets  his 
hands  on  them.” 

“But  we  are  not  inside  your  lines,”  said  Belden,  “and  a 
man  is  never  hung  as  a  spy  unless  caught  inside  the  enemy’s 
line.” 

“You  were  caught  outside  your  line,  were  you  not?"  Sam 
asked. 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“Exactly.  Well,  wherever  you  get  outside  your  line  you 
get  into  ours,  for  the  whole  country  is  ours,"  and  he  smiled 
in  a  way  that  made  the  two  men  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  knocking  at  the  door 
that  caused  Sam  to  look  at  each  of  the  men  inquiringly.  Mar¬ 
tin  Sandford  looked  at  his  wife  and  she  looked  at  Becky. 

“I’ll  see  who  it  is,”  said  Becky,  going  to  the  door,  thrusting 
the  pistol  in  her  pocket  as  she  left  the  room. 

On  opening  the  door  she  saw  a  tall  man  standing  there, 
enveloped  in  a  worn  milita^  cloak.  She  could  see  but  little 
of  his  face  and  her  hand  involuntarily  sought  the  pistol  in 
her  dress  pocket. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

The  stranger  eyed  her  from  under  the  rim  of  his  hat,  as 
though  not  yet  certain  what  next  to  do  or  say.  Becky,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  move  aside  to  admit  him,  as  he  evidently  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  do,  but  asked: 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?” 

The  man  raised  his  hat  and  pulled  back  the  collar  of  hie 
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cloak,  revealing  a  face  of  singular  beauty  and  character.  She 
stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  a  bright  light  passed  over 
her  face. 

“Oh,  I  know  you?”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  suppressed  tone  of 
voice. 

“Very  well,  then,  keep  quiet.  Is  your  Uncle  Martin  at 
home?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir!  Come  in!” 

He  entered,  and  Becky  closed  the  door  softly,  but  firmly. 
Then,  going  up  to  his  side,  she  rapidly  detailed  to  him  the 
capture  of  the  two  spies  in  the  house  a  few  minutes  before 
his  arrival.  '* 

“Ah,  that’s  news!”  said  the  man,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
satisfaction.  “Just  send  your  uncle  in  here  a  few  moments. 
I  want  to  see  him.” 

Becky  ran  into  the  other  room  and  whispered  to  her  uncle: 

“An  old  friend  wants  to  see  you,  uncle.” 

“An  old  friend?”  said  Sandford,  in  some  surprise,  staring 
at  his  pretty  niece.  “Who  is  it?” 

“Shall  I  go  back  and  ask  him  to  send  in  his  name?”  she 
asked,  giving  him  a  look  which  he  well  understood.  He  said 
no  more,  but  left  the  room  to  see  for  himself. 

When  he  entered  the  room  the  man  arose  and  advanced  to 
meet  him. 

“Why,  general!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  here!” 

“Yes,  old  friend,  I  am  here,”  was  the  quiet  reply.  “And  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  here  yet.  How  is  the  good  wife?  The 
niece  seems  all  right.” 

“Oh,  we  are  all  well,  and  Becky  has  courage  enough  to  face 
the  whole  royal  army.” 

“Becky  is  a  patriot  all  over.  She  deserves-  well  of  her 
country.  She  tells  me  that  you  and  Sleepy  Sam  have  just 
made  a  capture  of  two  very  suspicious  characters.” 

“Well,  we’ve  captured  two  men,  at  least  Sam  and  Becky 
did,  but  I  don’t  think  they  are  in  the  least  suspicious,  for 
they  declared,  when  they  thought  they  had  captured  Sleepy 
Sam,  that  they  were  king’s  men.  I  declare,  that  Sam  is 
the  devil.” 

“He  is  a  pretty  bad  man,”  said  the  man  addressed  as  gen¬ 
eral.  “So  they  thought  they  had  him  captured,  did  they?” 

“Yes,  and  he  turned  the  tables  on  them.” 

“Well,  that’s  very  like  Sam.  Please  tell  Sam  to  come 
here,  but  don’t  tell  him  who  it  is.” 

The  old  fanner  left  the  room  and  returned  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  Sam  was  standing  guard  over  Belden  and  Had¬ 
ley. 

“He  wants  to  see  you,  Sam,”  he  said,  motioning  to  the 
scout. 

Sam  passed  his  pistol  over  to  Becky,  saying: 

“Watch  them!  Don’t  leave  them  a  moment!”  and  then  left 
the  room. 

#  On  entering  the  room  where  the  general  was  waiting  to  see 
him,  he  glanced  at  him,  recognized  him,  and  promptly  saluted 
him,  but  saying  not  a  word.  He  evinced  no  surprise  what¬ 
ever. 

“You  were  not  expecting  to  see  me  here,  Sam,”  the  general 
said. 

“No,  general,”  he  replied. 

“I  want  to  keep  my  presence  here  a  secret.  Who  are  those 
men  in  there?” 

“Two  spies.” 

“Have  they  been  inside  our  lines?” 

“No,  sir.  They  were  going  about  among  our  farmers  here, 
pretending  to  be  patriots  from  below  Tarrytown,  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  king’s  troops.” 

“Ah,  yes!  One  of  their  games.  We  can’t  hang  them  as 
spies,  though  they  ought  to  be  swung  up  to  the  nearest  tree. 
I  want  to  question  them.  Bring  one  of  them  in  here.” 

Sam  went  back  into  the  dining  room  and  took  hold  of 
Belden,  pulled  him  to  his  feet,  and  said: 

“Come  in  the  other  room.  You  are  wanted.” 

“Who  wants  me?”  Belden  asked. 

“I  do!”  and  with  that  he  gave  him  a  shove  that  sent  him 
spinning  into  the  room. 

By  this  time  the  old  lady’s  curiosity  to  know  who  the  new¬ 
comer  was  overcame  her  discretion.  She  sprang  forward  and 
entered  the  room  with  Sleepy  Sam  and  the  prisoner. 

“Why,  General  Wayne!”  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
who  it  was.  “Where  is  the - ” 

General  Wayne  frowned  with  disgust  at  this  unexpected 
betrayal  of  his  presence  in  the  house.  Sam  suddenly  seized 
upon  her  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  her. 

“You,  Sami”  she  exclaimed,  as  he  walked  into  the  dining¬ 


room  with  her  and  put  her  down.  “You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  and  right  afore  the  general,  too.” 

“Shut  up!”  growled  Sam,  in  the  gruffest  of  tones.  lie 
wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret,  but  you  had  to  rush  in  and  blab 
his  name  right  out.  If  you  were  my  great-grandmother 
I'd _ ” 

“Sam!”  exclaimed  Becky,  with  a  sudden  emphasis  that 
caused  him  to  cut  short  his  sentence  and  wheel  around. 

“What,  Becky?” 

“Hadn’t  you  better  shut  up?”  she  coolly  asked. 

“Yes,  and  for  your  sake  I’ll  do  it,”  and  with  that  he  stalked 

out  of  the  room.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  , 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it!”  sighed  the  impulsive  old  lady, 
tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks.  “J3ut  I  "was  so  surprised 
I  didn’t  stop  to  think.” 

“Well,  never  mind,  Aunt  Betsy,”  said  Becky,  “it  car/t  be 
helped  now,  and  he  won’t  be  angry  with  you,  I  am  sure.” 

General  Wayne  questioned  Belden  in  regard  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  at  Stony  Point.  But  the  Briton  would  not 
give  satisfactory  answers. 

“Do  you  know  that  you  are  in  my  power?”  the  general 
said,  “and  that  I  can  order  you  to  be  hanged  at  any  time?” 

“Yes,  I  know  that  very  well,”  replied  Belden;  “but  I  know 
very  well  that  you  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“How  you  know  you  that?” 

“Because  you  are  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  Your  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  brave  soldier  will  not  allow  you  to  do  such  a  thing.” 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  general.  “I  only  wish  your  gen¬ 
erals  were  as  careful  of  their  'reputations.  Take  him  away, 
Sam,  and  bring  me  the  other  one.” 

“Better  go  and  see  the  other  one  yourself,  general,”  said 
Sam.  “They  may  signal  each  other  some  information.” 

“Yes,  yes — that’s  true — stay  here,”  and  he  hastily  left 
the  room  to  go  where  Becky  was  standing  guard  over  Had¬ 
ley,  the  other  prisoner. 

“You  are  a  brave  girl,  Becky,”  he  said.  “I  shall  remem¬ 
ber  your  patriotism  of  to-day,”  and  then  turning  to  the 
prisoner,  he  proceeded  to  ask  him  many  questions  about  the 
British  at  Stony  Point. 

Hadley  declined  to  answer  them,  and  he  had  to  cease. 

But  he  was  determined  that  they  should  not  escape  to  be¬ 
tray  his  presence  in  that  vicinity. 

“Becky,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  young  girl,  “please  tell 
Sam  to  bring  the  other  man  in  here.” 

Becky  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  she  did  so  she 
looked  through  the  window  into  the  yard  and  stopped — 
seemed  rooted  to  the  spot. 

General  Wayne  looked  at  the  girl  a  moment  and  saw  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  went  to  her  side. 

“Look!’  she  gasped,  pointing  out  through  the  window. 

He  looked. 

Four  British  troopers  were  dismounting  from  their  horses, 
as  if  about  to  enter  the  house. 

That  means  a  fight,”  said  the  general,  stepping  quickly 
into  the  next  room,  where  Sleepy  Sam  was  guarding  his 
prisoner.  “Sam,  bring  your  man  here,  quick!” 

Sam  seized  Belden  and  rushed  him  into  the  dining  room, 
where  General  Wayne  made  him  lie  down  on  his  face,  along¬ 
side  of  Hadley,  w'hom  he  compelled  to  assume  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion. 


Becky,  you  have  a  pistol — here  is  another  one.  If  either 
of  these  men  move  to  arise,  shoot,  and  make  no  mistake.  Do' 
you  understand?” 

“Yes,  general.” 

“Will  you  do  it?” 

“Yes,  general.” 

“And  I  will  risk  my  heart  that  she  will,”  said  Sam. 

“Now,  this  way,  Sam,”  said  the  general.  “There  are  red¬ 
coats  in  the  yard.  I  will  not  be  taken  alive.  You  under¬ 
stand  ?” 


“Yes,  general,  and  I  will  not  leave  you.” 

The  general  knew  the  brave  scout  too  well  to  doubt. 
All  this  was  done  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Rap — rap — rap!  on  the  door. 


the  old  lady  had  seen  the  soldiers  and  said  nothing  her 
recent  experiences  being  still  fresh  in  her  mind 
“Open  the  door,  Mr.  Sandford,”  said  the  general,  and  old 
Martin  Sandford  went  forward  to  obey. 


Kiciveu  it  open  before  he  g 
there,  and  two  of  them  stalked  into  the  house 

Bang— bang!  went  two  pistols,  and  the  two  intrude 
reeled  and  staggered  back  out  of  the  door,  fallimr  to  t 
ground.  * 
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The  other  two  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle  ensued. 

Neither  General  Wayne  nor  Sleepy  Sam  had  a  sword  with 
them.  They  had  nothing  but  their  empty  pistols  to  defend 
themselves  with. 

They  caught  the  steel  sabers  on  the  barrels  of  their  pis¬ 
tols,  and  sparks  flew  in  streams  from  the  clash.  Wayne  and 
the  scout  slowly  gave  way  toward  the  other  room.  The 
redcoats  followed  ^ith  furious  blows  with  their  sabers,  till 
they  reached  the  dining  room,  when  Becky  suddenly  sprang 
before  them,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  leveled  at  their  breasts. 

“Back  or  die!”  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  they 
recoiled  from  such  an  unexpected  foe. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BRAVE  HEROINE. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Becky  Sandford  on  the  scene 
put  a  new  face  on  the  situation  of  affairs. 

There  was  a  glitter  in  her  eyes  that  made  the  two  red¬ 
coats  recoil,  but  only  for  a  moment.  They  knew  that  a 
delay  of  about  two  minutes  would  enable  the  two  men  to 
regain  their  lost  ground. 

“Out  of  my  way,  you  jade!”  cried  the  foremost  of  the  two 
Britons,  “or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

“It  will  certainly  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you  come  any 
nearer,”  was  the  cool  reply,  as  she  held  the  pistol  on  a  level 
with  his  breast. 

“Up,  Belden,  and  at  ’em!”  cried  Hadley,  springing  up 
from  the  floor,  on  hearing  the  altercation. 

Hadley  struggled  up  with  him  and  they  fought  desper¬ 
ately  to  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  that  bound  them. 
But  Sleepy  Sam  was  on  the  lookout  for  such  an  emergency, 
and  very  promptly  knocked  both  of  them  down  with  his 
heavy  pistol. 

“Out  of  the  way,  girl!”  commanded  the  leader  of  the  red¬ 
coats,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  ducked  his  head  and 
plunged  forward,  sword  in  hand,  as  if  to  run  her  through  the 
body. 

But  Becky  was  on  the  alert.  She  quickly  lowered  the  pis¬ 
tol  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  ball  entered  the  top  of  the 
Briton’s  head,  and  he  tumbled  at  her  feet  as  dead  as  a 
smoked  herring. 

Seeing  her  with  an  empty  pistol  in  her  right  hand,  the 
other  redocat  dashed  forward  to  strike  her  down. 

“Good  for  you,  Becky!”  cried  Sam,  darting  past  her  and 
confronting  the  Briton.  “Surrender,  you  coward!” 

“Down  with  the  traitors!”  yelled  the  Briton,  aiming  a 
furious  blow  at  his  head  with  his  saber. 

Sam  caught  it  on  his  pistol  barrel,  and  the  next  moment 
Becky  hurled  her  empty  pistol  barrel  into  his  face  with 
such  force  as  to  blind  and  stagger  him  backward. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Sam  picked  up  the  saber  of  the  dead 
Briton  and  confronted  him. 

“Ha,  ha,  my  fine  bird!”  he  cried;  “have  at  you  now — may 
heaven  and  the  right  prevail — down  with  King  George!” 

Cut,  slash  and  thrust,  and  around  and  around  they  went, 
Sam  crowding  him  badly. 

General  Wayne  secured  another  sword  from  one  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  the  door  and  stood  near  by  to  aid  his 
faithful  scout  in  case  of  need. 

But  Sam  did  not  need  any  assistance.  Had  he  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  stout  cudgel,  he  could  have  kept  the  best  swords¬ 
man  in  the  British  army  at  bay. 

“You  had  better  surrender,  my  boy,”  he  said,  jocosely,  to 
the  Briton. 

“No,  I  never  surrender  to  traitors!”  was  the  reply. 

“Very  well!  Here  you  go — there!” 

And  Sam  gave  him  about  five  inches  of  his  sword  point 
in  the  shoulder,  making  a  wound  from  which  the  blood 
poured  freely. 

The  Briton  staggered  back  toward  the  door.-  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  turned  away. 

She  did  not  care  to  witness  the  spilling  of  any  more  hu¬ 
man  blood. 

“Stop!”  sternly  commanded  General  Wayne,  sword  in 
hand.  “You  shall  not  go  out  of  that  door.  Surrender  or 
diet” 

“I  surrender!”  said  the  brave  soldier,  promptly  tendering 
hib  »word  to  the  general  himself. 


“Give  it  to  that  brave  young  lady  there!  She  deserves 
the  honor.” 

And  the  general  pointed  toward  Becky,  who  was  standing 
near  the  dining  room  door. 

“What!  Surrender  to  me,  general?”  Becky  exclaimed, 
greatly  astonished. 

“You  are  as  brave  as  fair!”  said  the  Briton,  gallantly 
offering  her  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  “But  for  you  we  would 
have  been  conquerors.  You  ladies  are  the  greatest  rebels  in 
this  land.” 

“Good  for  you,  redcoat!”  cried  Sam,  greatly  pleased  at 
the  manliness  of  the  soldier.  “T'hey  are  all  true  blue,  and 
never  surrender.” 

Becky  took  the  sword  and  turned  toward  Sam  with  it. 

“What  must  I  do  with  it?”  she  asked. 

“Keep  it,  lass — your  grandchildren  will  be  proud  of  it.” 

Becky  blushed,  and  the  general  laughed. 

“I  haven’t  got  any  grandchildren,”  she  said,  dropping  the 
sword  on  the  floor,  and  retreating  to  the  dining  room. 

Sam  laughed  a  low,  chuckling  laugh  as  he  picked  up  the 
weapon  and  handed  it  to  old  Martin  Sandford. 

“Take  care  of  it  for  her,”  he  said.  “It  is  hers  by  all 
rules  of  war.” 

After  the  redcoats  had  been  secured  Sam  went  into  tha 
other  room  and  had  a  fe\y  minutes’  talk  with  Becky. 


CHAPTER  VIIL  ' 

PURSUED. 

On  returning  to  his  prisoners,  Sleepy  Sam  found  General 
Wayne  prepared  to  accompany  him  . back  to  the  patriot  camp 
as  an  escort  to  the  captives. 

Cautioning  the  old  fanner  and  his  wife  to  say  nothing  to 
either  fiiend  or  foe  about  his  presence  there,  or  of  the 
tragedy  wliich  had  occurred  that  morning,  he  started  off  with 
his  old  miiltary  cloak  drawn  up  well  about  his  ears. 

“March!”  said  Sam,  and  the  five  pushed  off  down  the 
road  toward  the  New  Jersey  line. 

“Into  the  woods,  Sam — into  the  woods!”  ordered  the  gen¬ 
eral,  after  they  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles. 

The  sounds  of  pursuing  horsemen  were  heard  behind  them, 
and  the  keen  ear  of  the  patriot  general  had  detected  them, 
even  when  the  scout  heard  nothing.  ' 

But  being  used  to  obeying  all  orders  without  question,  Sam 
suddenly  wrheeled  his  prisoners  into  the  woods,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

“Keep  straight  ahead — off  from  the  road,”  half-whispered 
the  general. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  demanded  Belden.  “Are  we  to  be 
murdered,  or - ” 

“Yes!”  hissed  Sam,  pressing  the  cold  muzzle  of  his  pistol 
against  his  head,  “if  you  utter  another  word.  March!” 

They  marched,  and  ere  they  had  gone  two  hundred  yards 
through  the  dense  growth  they  heard  a  troop  of  horsemen 
dash  along  the  road  they  had  just  left. 

“Are  they  friends  or  foes?”  Sam  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

“Foes  from  Stony  Point,”  answered  the  general. 

Belden  overheai'd  the  answrer,  and  yelled: 

“Help,  ye  friends  of  the  king!” 

“Here’s  your  help!”  hissed  Sam,  dealing  a  blow  that 
stretched  him  senseless  on  the  ground,  and  then  drawing  a 
knife,  he  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  his  breast. 

“My  heaven,  Sam!”  exclaimed  the  general.  “What  did  you 
do  that  for?” 

“  ’Twas  a  cowardly  murder!”  exclaimed  Hadley. 

“Open  your  mouth  again,  you  sneaking,  cowardly  whelp!” 
hissed  Sam,  brandishing  the  bloody  knife  in  his  face,  “and 
I’ll  cut  your  throat  from  ear  to  ear!  I  killed  him,  general, 
to  save  ourselves  and  the  others.  He  expected  to  be  knocked 
down  for  that  yell,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  a  second 
knock  down  if  that  would  have  brought  his  friends  down 
upon  us.  I’ll  wager  my  head  that  these  other  two  won’t 
want  to  try  the  same  game.” 

“Move  further  back  as  quick  as  you  can!  They  have 
heard  that  cry,  as  they  stopped  in  the  road  out  there.” 

“Maybe  you  would  like  to  call?”  said  Sam,  turning  to 
Hadley. 

“Yes,  I  would  like  to,  but  I  won’t,”  he  replied. 

“Not  so  much  of  a  fool  as  I  thought,”  remarked  Sam,  as 
he  marched  them  deeper  into  the  woods. 
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Sounds  of  pursuit  were  heard  behind  them,  and  they 
pressed  forward  with  considerable  speed. 

Suddenly  they  heard  shouts. 

The  enemy  had  discovered  the  dead  body  of  Belden. 
“Now  push  up  the  ravine!”  ordered  the  general. 

“If  you  give  me  any  trouble,”  Sam  remarked  to  the  pris¬ 
oners,  “I’ll  just  lay  you  both  out  and  go  ahead  for  camp 
push  ahead!” 

They  struck  a  road,  keeping  well  together,  and  made  good 
time,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  hearing  a  rush  in  advance 
of  them,  and  the  next  moment  a  deer  bounded  past,  as  if 
greatly  terrified. 

“Ah,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Sam.  "Something  has  set  him 

going.” 

“Hist!”  and  General  Wayne  clutched  Sleepy  Sam’s  arm, 
peering  into  the  forest  ahead  of  them. 

TTiey  stopped  and  listened.  t  . 

Footsteps  were  heard — like  those  of  a  panther  in  their 
cat-like  softness,  and  in  another  moment  a  stalwart  Indian 
hunter  burst  into  view. 

The  Indian  seemed  so  greatly  surprised  that  for  a  few 
moments  he  stood  still  and  glared  at  the  palefaces. 

Sam  knew  the  hunter,  after  a  second  glance,  and  called 
him  by  name. 

“Grey  Wolf,  the  great  chief,  is  the  friend  of  the  white 
man.  I  know  him  well.  We  have  eaten  salt  and  smoked  to- 

?;ether,”  and  Sam  advanced  and  shook  hands  with  the  stately 
ndian. 

“Grey  Wolf  glad  to  see  his  white  brother,”  said  the  chief. 
"Where  go?” 

"We  are  going  back  to  our  camp.  We  have  been  on  the 
warpath  and  have  taken  two  of  our  enemies,”  and  pointing 
to  the  twTo  prisoners,  Sam  gave  him  to  understand  that  they 
were  captives  of  no  ordinary  status. 

Grey  Wolf  glanced  at  the  prisoners,  and  then  at  General 
Wayne,  who  stood  with  folded  arms,  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  interview. 

There  was  something  in  the  bearing  of  the  patriot  gen¬ 
eral  that  impressed  the  Delaware  chief.  He  glared  at  him 
inquiringly,  and  finally  turned  to  Sam  and  asked: 

“Who  great  chief?” 

Wayne  shook  his  head  to  Sam  to  enjoin  silence  as  to  his 
identity. 

Grey  Wolf  noticed  the  signal  and  frowned. 

“If  the  Grey  Wolf  will  turn  with  us  and  go  to  our  camp 
he  shall  know  the  great  chief,  and  eat  salt  with  him,  and 
receive  tokens  of  his  esteem,”  Sam  repeated,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  of  General  Wayne. 

“Yes,”  said  the  general.  “Our  enemy  presses  here  upon 
us — go  with  us'  and  sit  at  my  campfire,”  and  the  genial  man¬ 
ner  of  the  brave  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  won  the  heart  of 
the  Indian. 

“The  great  chief  has  spoken  well.  Grey  Wolf  will  go  with 
him,”  and  with  that  he  turned  away  from  the  chase  of  the 
deer  to  go  with  them. 

Sam  then  started  off  with  the  prisoners,  leaving  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Indian  to  bring  up  the  rear,  which  they  did  in 
perfect  silence. 

They  rushed  on  up  the  ravine  without  regard  to  the 
course  they  were  taking.  Their  main  object  for  the  time 
being  was  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  people 
who  were  in  the  woods  behind  them. 

So  dense  was  the  wood  at  times,  that  they  could  not  see 
the  sun,  though  it  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time.  But 
Sam  pushed  on,  following  the  ravine  as  the  safest  guide  to 
a  refuge. 

Thus  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  then  the  Hudson  River 
came  into  view,  through  a  notch  between  the  two  hills. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  Sam,  suddenly  halting.  “I’m  blessed  if 
we  haven’t  been  going  wrong  all  the  time — why,  great  tan¬ 
glefoot!”  and  his  eyes  -were  like  round  balls  as  they  opened 
to  their  widest,  expressive  of  the  wildest  astonishment. 

“What  is  it?”  the  general  asked,  going  forward  to  his 
side. 

“There  is  Stony  Point  out  there  on  the  river.” 

The  general  -was  amazed.  He  fully  believed  himself  nearly 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  spot,  when  it  was  suddenly 
pointed  out  to  him  not  half  a  mile  away. 

He  gazed  with  a  prophetic  eye  on  ‘the  bold,  frowning 
fortress,  whose  capture  was  to  send  his  name  ringing  down 
the  channel  of  time,  as  that  of  a  great  hero,  whose  daring 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  future  generations. 


“Keep  back  the  prisoners  before  they  signal  the  garri¬ 
son,”  he  said  to  Sam;  and  then,  securing  a  good  place  for 
observation,  he  sat  for  an  hour,  gazing  intentiy  upon  the 
fortress  he  had  been  asked  by  Washmgton  to  captur< e.  • 
Grey  Wolf  and  Sam  kept  their  eyes  on  Hadley  and  the 
other  prisoner,  and  quietly  waited  for  the  general  to  g 

further  orders.  ... 

At  last  the  general  turned  to  them,  and  said:  _ 

“We  must  return  to  our  camp  ere  the  moon  rises,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Can  wre  do  it?”  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Sam  looked  up  at  the  sun,  and  seemed  in  doubt. 

“We  can  try,”  he  said.  .  .  ... 

“Does  Grey  Wolf  know  a  way  out  of  these  woods  that 

leads  down  toward  the  great  water?  .  ,  , 

“Ugh!  Grey  Wolf  knows  all  the  paths  in  the  woods,  and 

he  leaves  no  trail  behind  him.”  .  ., 

“Then  we  will  follow  Grey  Wolf  and  trust  him  saic* 
the  general,  folding  his  cloak  about  him,  ready  to  follow 

the  trail  of  the  Indian.  , 

Grey  Wolf  led  off,  and  Sam  followed,  urging  the  pris¬ 
oners  along  in  advance  of  him. 

Some  two  or  three  miles  were  passed  m  perfect  silence, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  forest  Avere  lengthening  eastAvard. 
Suddenly  Sam  sprang  forward  and  whispered  to  Grey  Wolf: 
“An  enemy  is  behind  the  great  beech  tree  to  your  left!” 
“Ugh!  Grey  Wolf  has  eyes!  He  sees  him— Grey  Wolf  no 
fear!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MYSTERY  AND  MYSTERIOUS  RESCUE. 

Trusting  implicitly  to  the  cunning  of  the  Delaware,  Sam 
fell  back  behind  his  prisoners,  and  folloAA^ed  quietly  in  his 
lead.  But  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  great  beech  behind  which 
he  had  seen  a  man  dodge  a  moment  before. 

The  Delaware  fed  the  way  close  by  the  tree,  as  though  he 
did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  the  man  there.  But  when 
he  passed  within  twenty  feet  of  the  tree,  he  suddenly  darted 
forward  to  the  beech,  and  ran  around  it,  tomahawk  up¬ 
raised  to  strike. 

But  he  did  not  strike. 

There  was  no  one  there  to  strike. 

The  man,  AvhoeA^er  he  was,  had  vanished,  and  no  one  kneAV 
where. 

Grey  Wolf  Avas  puzzled.  He  looked  first  around,  and 
then  up  into  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  as  did  both  Sam  and  the 
general,  but  the  man  was  not  there. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  Grey  Wolf.  “Where  gone?” 

“Yes.  Where  is  he?”  said  Sam. 

“Ugh!  Great  Spirit  take  him!” 

“No,  he  dodged  aAvay  when  we  were  looking  on  the  other 
side,”  remarked  the  general. 

Grey  Wolf  shook  his  head. 

“Grey  Wolf  did  not  look  the  other  way,”  he  said,  and 
then  he  looked  up  into  the  tree  again,  and  knocked  against 
it  to  test  its  soundness.  Then  he  closely  scrutinized  the 
ground  for  a  trail,  a  slight  sign  of  Avhich*  could  be  seen  at 
the  base,  but  not  leading  from  it. 

“Well,  he  isn’t  here,”  said  Sam,  after  a  pause,  “so  we  may 
as  well  go  on  and  get  to  camp  as  quick  as  Ave  can.” 

“Yes,”  ‘  assented  the  general.  “That  is  the  most  sensible 
Avay.” 

“Ugh!”  grunted  Grey  Wolf,  turning  and  Avalking  aAA'ay 
from  the  tree,  as  though  disgusted  at  what  he  thought  \A'as 
a  mystery  that  needed  solving. 

Of  course,  Sam  and  the  general  folloAved  the  Indian,  and 
for  a  couple  of  miles  they  trudged  along  through  the 
forest  without  uttering  a  word. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Sam  thought  that  he  saAV  a  man 
dodge  behind  a  tree.  He  looked  at  the  DelaAvare,  and 
found  that  he,,  too,  had  seen  him. 

“Did  Grey  Wolf  see  the  enemy?” 

“Ugh!  Yes!”  was  the  reply. 

“Let’s  charge  and  see  who  it  is.” 

T  “9rey  Wolf  take  his  scalp!”  and  the  next  instant  the  tall 
Indian  darted  away  like  an  arrow,  Avith  Sam  at  his  heels, 
leaving  the  tAvo  prisoners  in  charge  of  the  general  who 
did  not  suspect  the  cause  of  the  sudden  dash. 

The  Delaware  reached  the  tree  first  and  raised  his  toma¬ 
hawk  high  to  strike  down  the  skulking  foe. 
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But  his  astonishment  knew  no  bounds  when  he  found  that 
there  was  no  one  there  to  meet  him  in  combat. 

He  looked  around  and  up  into  the  tree,  and  his  face  as¬ 
sumed  the  gravest  expression. 

“Ugh!  No  here!  Gone!" 

And  he  again  turned  away  and  resumed  the  march,  as 
though  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  it. 

But  Sam  was  puzzled,  and  felt  inclined  to  investigate  the 
mystery,  as  such  it  now  seemed  to  him.  He  looked  thor¬ 
oughly  up  into  the  boughs,  and  then  around  at  all  the  other 
trees.  Of  course  he  could  see  nothing  of  any  one,  and  in 
another  minute  he  followed  on  after  the  Delaware. 

“What’s  the  matter  this  time?”  the  general  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know!”  said  Sam.  ,  “Twice  I  have  seen  a 
man  dodge  behind  a  tree,  and  twice  we  couldn’t  find  Him 
when  we  went  for  him.  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all.” 

"Maybe  you  were  sleeping  and  dreamed  it?”  suggested  the 
patriot  general. 

“The  Delaware  saw  him,  too.” 

“So  did  I  the  first  time,”  remarked  Wayne,  “and  was  puz¬ 
zled  to  know  how  he  got  away.” 

“I’ll  try  a  bullet  on  him  the  next  time  I  see  him,”  added 
Sam,  drawing  his  pistol  and  holding  it  in  readiness  for  in¬ 
stant  use. 

“But  you  don’t  know  whether  he  is  a  friend  or  a  foe.” 

“Well,  we  will  find  out  wrhich  he  is  when  wTe  catch  him. 
He  can’t  play  me  for  a  fish  that  way.” 

The  Delaware  led  the  wray  along  a  path  that  seemed  to 
have  been  an  old  Indian  trail  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  making  good  time,  when  Sam  suddenly  saw  a  man 
again  dodge  behind  a  tree. 

He  never  took  his  eyes  off  that  tree,  but  advanced  stead¬ 
ily  toward  it,  pistol  in  hand,  and  walked  around  the  tree. 

No  one  was  there. 

Grey  Wolf  looked  at  him  a  moment,  shook  his  head  and 
went  on  his  way. 

He  w’as  evidently  growing  superstitious  over  the  matter, 
and  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Sam  turned  away,  muttering: 

“I  can’t  understand  it.  I  won’t  bother  with  it  any  more.” 

On  the  way  he  saw  somebody  dodging  behind  trees  until 
the  darkness  of  twilight  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
see  any  more.  But  while  he  watched  with  all  his  caution 
and  acute  sight,  he  made  no  demonstration  toward  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  mystery. 

The  Delaware  never  seemed  to  notice  it  again. 

But  the  prisoners  and  the  genei'al  did,  and  even  they 
seemed  to  grow  somewhat  superstitious  about  it. 

As  the  darkness  increased,  they  made  slower  progress 
through  the  forest.  The  Delaware  kept  ahead,  the  prison¬ 
ers  came  next,  then  Sleepy  Sam  and  the  general,  wrapped 
in  his  old  military  cloak. 

Heavy  clouds  obscured  the  stars  and  the  darkness  be¬ 
came  intense — so  dark  that  one  could  not  see  his  hand  be- 
for6  his  face. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  Grey  Wolf,  as  he  ran  against  a  tree. 
“Too  dark.  Break  nose  all  up!  Grey  Wolf  no  owl.” 

“What  shall  we  do,  general?”  Sam  asked,  turning  to  the 
general  behind  him. 

“You  had  better  halt  and  wait  for  the  moon,”  was  the 
calm  reply. 

“Ugh!  Wait  for  the  moon!”  said  the  Delaware.  “Great 
chief  is  wise.” 

They  halted,  Sam  keeping  hold  of  the  cord  that  bound 
Hadley  and  the  other  prisoners  together.  He  made  them 
sit  down,  in  order  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for  himself 
to  guard  them  in  the  dark. 

“Grey  Wolf  will  make  a  light!”  said  the  Indian,  getting 
out  his  tinder  box,  a  rude  contrivance  of  his  own. 

Sam  stood  there  nearly  ten  minutes,  listening  to  the 
Delaware’s  efforts  to  pi'oduce  a  light. 

Suddenly  the  leaves  he  was  trying  to  ignite  took  fire 
and  blazed  up,  revealing  the  forms  and  faces  of  Sleepy 
Sam  and  the  general,  but  the  two  prisoners  were  gone. 

“Great  bear!”  exclaimed  Sleepy  Sam,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
end  of  the  cord  he  held  in  his  hands.  “They  are  gone!  Cut 
loose  by  somebody.” 

“The  prisoners  escaped!”  cried  the  general,  his  face  the 
p>ture  of  astonishment  and  dismay.  “We  must  catch  them 
&'  all  hazards!  Make  torches— quick!  They  must  not  get 


a  way!” 

Sam  and  the  Delaware 


tried  in  vain  to  make  torches  of 


the  twigs  they  picked  up  on  the  ground,  but  they  would 
not  burn  with  sufficient  rapidity. 

“Ugh!  Prisoners  gone — no  catch  them!”  said  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  shaking  his  head. 

“Then  I  must  go,  too,”  said  the  general.  “The  fate  of 
America  depends  upon  my  reaching  my  camp  within  a  few 
hours.  Whxch  way  is  it  from  here,  Delaware?” 

Grey  Wolf  pointed  out  a  certain  star. 

“Follow  that.” 

“But  a  cloud  is  passing  over  it  noW.  Ah,  I  have  a  pocket 
compass!” 

And  taking  it  out  and  examining  it  in  the  dim  light, 
he  got  the  right  direction,  and  then,  without  another  word, 
plunged  into  the  forest  like  a  woodman. 

Shortly  after  the  general  had  departed  Sam  and  Grey 
Wolf  followed  in  the  same  direction.  But  after  going  some 
distance  they  parted  company,  Sam  going  one  way  and  the 
Indian  another.  Sam  made  his  way  back  to  Sandford’s 
house.  When  he  came  near  it  he  saw  that  the  barn  was  burn¬ 
ing.  Sam  crept  near  the  house  and  saw  two  men  arguing 
with  the  people  in  the  house.  He  stole  up  to  them,  and  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  Hadley  and  a  Tory  by  the  name  of  Drake.  Sam 
sprang  upon  Drake  and  knocked  him  insensible  and  then  com¬ 
pelled  Hadley  to  surrender.  Becky  came  from  the  house  and 
told  Sam  they  had  threatened  to  burn  down  the  house  over 
their  heads,  after  which  she  returned  to  the  house  to  comfort 
her  parents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SLEEPY  SAM’S  VENGEANCE. 

Left  alone  with  his  two  prisoners,  Sleepy  Sam  turned  to 
Darke,  the  Tory,  and  asked: 

“Did  you  cut  those  fellows  loose  last  night?” 

Darke  smiled  and  sneered: 

“You  won’t  get  anything  out  of  me,  Sleepy-head.” 

“I  won’t,  eh?  Well,  I  bet  I  will!”  said  Sam,  with  a  very 
determined  look  in  his  face. 

“No,  you  won’t!” 

“Yes,  I  will,  though,”  and  then  turning  to  Hadley,  the 
other  prisoner,  he  asked: 

“How  did  you  get  away?” 

“Cut  the  cord,  and  walked  away,  of  course,”  was  the  reply. 

“But  who  cut  the  cord?  You  couldn't  do  it  yourself.” 

Hadley  only  smiled. 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  though  I  had  a  curiosity 
to  know,”  said  Sam  carelessly.  “It  won’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  with  you,  either,  I  am  thinking.” 

“Why  not?”  Hadley  asked. 

Sam  got  upon  his  feet,  and  looked  around  in  the  forest 
behind  him. 

“Do  you  see  that  limb  out  there  with  the  mistletoe  on  it?” 
he  asked. 

Hadley  and  Darke  both  turned  their  heads  and  looked  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Tory.  “What  of  it?” 

“Well,  you  will  both  help  the  mistletoe  to  ornament  it.” 

Hadley  paled,  and  Darke  grew  ashen-hued  in  the  face. 

“You  are  not  going  to  murder  us,  are  you?”  Hadley 
gasped. 

“No;  I  am  simply  going  to  execute  you — that’s  all.” 

“You — dare — not— -do — it!”  faltered  Hadley. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  Haven’t  I  as  much  pluck  as  you?  Didn't 
you  threaten  to  come  here  and  kill  the  family  and  burn 
down  the  house  ?  Didn’t  I  wipe  out  Belden  last  night  ? 
Pshaw!  What  makes  you  doubt  my  courage,  Hadley?  I 
wouldn’t  break  my  word  with  you  for  half  the  king’s 
money.” 

“You  dare  not  commit  murder,  Sam!”  said  Darke  hoarsely. 

“You  are  right,  Tom,  but  Becky  and  I  have  condemned 
you,  and  you  will  swing,  unless  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
strangle  a  dog.” 

“Becky  didn’t  say  to  hang  me.” 

“You  murdered  her  brother,  and  I  heard  her  say  she 
wanted  to  see  you  hung.  She  is  my  gal,  and  you  may 
count  on  me  to  oblige  her  by  swinging  you  up.  Tom  Daike, 
you  are  a  renegade,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor  to  your  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  a  bad  day  for  you.” 

Just  then  Becky  Sanford  appeared  and  came  close  to 
Sam’s  side. 

“Becky,”  said  Darke,  “you  won’t  let  Sam  hang  me,  will 
you?” 
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She  looked  hard  at  him,  and  then  aslced  Sam: 

“Are  you  going  to  hang  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  deserves  it — my  poor  brother  will  be  avenged.” 

“And  the  country  will  be  rid  of  as  mean  a  skunk  as  ever 
defiled  it  with  his  presence.  Tom  Darke,  I  wouldn’t  miss 
the  pleasure  of  hanging  you  for  all  that  King  George  is 
worth.  I  shall  let  you  see  how  nicely  I  can' do  it  by  hang¬ 
ing  Hadley  first.” 

“I  demand  to  be  carried  before  General  Wayne  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,”  said  Hadley,  in  hoarse  tones.  “You  have 
no  right  to  hang  a  prisoner  of  war  in  this  way.” 

“Are  you  a  prisoner  of  war?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  a  soldier?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  is  your  uniform?” 

Hadley  was  silent. 

“Were  you  a  thousand  times  a  soldier,  I  would  hang  you. 
You  threatened  to  bum  out  this  family  and  actually  be¬ 
gan  your  work.  I  will  finish  the  job  by  finishing  you.  Your 
days  are  numbered,  unless  Providence  interferes  to  save 
you." 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing!”  cried  Hadley,  great 
beads  of  perspiration  standing  out  on  his  forehead.  “Colonel 
Johnson  will  destroy  not  only  your  family  here,  but  all 
your  friends  in  the  country  around  if  a  hair  of  my  head  is 
touched.” 

“I  think  I  can  hang  you  very  nicely  without  touching  a 
hair  of  your  head,”  coolty  replied  Sam,  “and  I  am  going 
to  try  it.  The  liberties  of  America  demand  the  sacrifice. 
You  won’t  burn  and  rob  any  more  defenseless  families, 
Jim  Hadley.” 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  adjust  a  cord  of  deerskin 
thong  to  his  neck. 

“You  don’t  mean  it.” 

“I  don’t?  Wait  and  see.” 

“I  will — give  you — a — secret  that  will - ” 

“Oh,  that  won’t  do,”  said  Sam.  “King  George  might 
come  and  offer  his  crown,  and  that  would  not  save  you.” 

“But — you — will — save — your — country — by - ” 

“Hanging  all  such  chaps  as  you  are,  and  I  am  going  to 
do  it.” 

And  Sam  seemed  really  happy  over  the  chance  to  do  his 
country  such  a  service. 

Becky  began  to  look  very  serious,  and  whispered  to  her 
lover: 

“Why  hang  him?  Why  not  take  him  to  General  Wayne?” 

“Because  he  has  sworn  to  bum  you  out.  He  got  away 
from  us  last  night,  and  instead  of  going  back  to  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  came  here  to  bum  you  up.  Go  to  the  house,  lass, 
and  wait  until  I  signal  you.  You  must  come  out  and  see 
Tom  dance.  He  will  make  a  good  show  for  you.” 

She  turned  away  and  went,  back  to  the  house,  shuddering 
at  the  dark  crimes  that  were  then  crimsoning  the  pages 
of  American  history. 

“Now,  you  can  have  a  few  minutes  for  prayer,”  turning 
to  Hadley. 

Hadley  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  said: 

“If  you  hang  me  you  will  destroy  a  secret  on  which  hangs 
the  destiny  of  your  country.” 

“Very  glad  to  hear  it.  If  you  take  the  secret  with  you, 
nobody  will  know  it,  and  General  Washington  will  look  out 
for  the  destiny  of  America.  You  had  better  look  out  for 
your  future  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  I  am  going  to 
swing  you  over  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 

Hadley  closed  hi3  eyes  like  one  going  to  sleep,  and  re¬ 
mained  thus  for  some  time,  till  Sam  finally  took  him  up  in 
his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  tree  which  he  had  pointed 
out  to  him  a  few  minutes  before. 

There  he  laid  him  on  the  ground  and  proceeded  to  tie 
a  stone  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  This  he  threw  over 
the  limb  and  caught  on  the  other  side. 

Then  he  went  back  for  Tom  Darke  and  brought  him  for¬ 
ward  and  placed  him  against  the  tree. 

“There,  now — you  can  have  a  front  seat  where  you  can 
see  everything  free  of  charge.”  t 

Darke  was  as  pale  as  death,  as  was  Hadley. 

“Now,  just  see  how  nicely  I  can  do  this  thing,  Tom.  Are 
you  ready,  Hadley?” 

“Have  you  no  mercy?”  Hadley  asked. 

“Not  a  bit — I  am  a  bad  rebel.  One  whom  your  king  calls, 
a  traitor.  I  have  no  mei'cy  for  such  as  you.” 


"Can  you  never  forgive?” 

“Oh,  yes,  freely.  But  you  can  wager  your  best  suit  of 
clothes  that  I’ll  never  forgive  you.  Oh,  no — up  you  go!” 
and  with  that  he  began  to  pull — pulled  with  all  his  might, 
and  Hadley,  squirming  and  twisting,  went  slowly  up  until 
his  feet  were  at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground. 

Sam  tied  the  thong  to  a  bush,  and  folding  his  arms, 
stared  first  at  one  and  then  the  other. 

“How’s  that,  Tom,  my  boy?”  he  asked. 

Tom  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  swinging  body,  and 
seemed  like  one  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  then  Sam  let  the  body  down, 
took  the  cord  from  the  neck,  and  approaching  Tom,  said: 

“I  will  let  you  wear  your  friend’s  cravat,  and - ” 

Tom  gave  a  yell  of  terror  that  sounded  far  and  wide 
through  the  forest.  Another  and  another  succeeded  in  such 
rapidity  that  Sam  smiled  and  said:  ^ 

“Oh,  you  want  them  to  hear  you  up  at  West  Point,  do 
you  ?  I’ll  soon  put  a  stop  to  that,”  and  seizing  the  cord 
after  he  had  adjusted  it  around  his  neck,  he  ran  out,  draw¬ 
ing  the  struggling,  yelling  wretch  to  his  feet,  and  then  sus¬ 
pending  him  in  the  air. 

.  “Fly — fly  for  your  life,  Sam!”  cried  Becky  Sandford,  sud¬ 
denly  bursting  through  the  bushes.  “The  enemy  is  coming.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  TORY. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Becky  Sandford  on  the  scene, 
her  excited  exclamations,  and  the  sound  of  many  horses’ 
hoofs  on  the  road  beyond  the  house,  all  tended  to  assure 
Sleepy  Sam  that  danger  was  imminent. 

He  held  onto  the  thong  and  glared  at  the  wriggling, 
squirming  body  of  the  Jersey  Tory,  as  if  loth  to  let  go  until 
he  saw  him  still  in  death. 

“Oh,  Sam!”  moaned  Becky,  her  face  the  pallor  of  death, 
“they’ll  fix  you  that  way,  if  you  don’t  run  away.  Fly,  for 
my  sake!  Fly!  They  are  coming!” 

Sam  looked  through  the  bushes  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  red  uniforms  of  Britain,  and  saw  that  they  were  com¬ 
ing  in  pursuit  of  Becky,  whom  they  had  seen  entering  the 
woods. 

He  quickly  tied  the  thong  to  a  bush  so  as  to  keep  his 
victim’s  feet  off  the  ground,  and  then  darted  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  leaving  Becky  there,  standing  hor¬ 
ror-struck  at  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  a  man  being  slowly 
strangled  to  death. 

Suddenly  the  captain  of  the  British  horse  dashed  up, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  charger. 

“My  heavens!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  is  this?”  and  spring¬ 
ing  from  his  saddle,  he  made  d  tremendous  stroke  with  his 
sword  and  cut  the  cord. 

The  body  of  Tom  Darke  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
thud,  and  lay  still  and  motionless  for  several  seconds,  after 
which  a  groan  was  heard.  ’ 

“He  is  not  dead!”  cried  the  officer,  with  sudden  animation. 
“Take  the  cord  off  his  neck.” 

Becky  started  to  return  to  the  house,  but  the  captain  de¬ 
tained  her. 

Girl!”  he  called  harshly  to  her.  “Who  is  this  man,  and 
who  did  this  hanging?” 

.  When  you  speak  to  me  as  a  gentleman  should  address  a 
lady,  I  will  answer  you,  sir,”  she  replied  with  flashing  eyes 
and  a  flushed  face. 

“Oh,  you  are  one  of  the  grand  dames,  are  you?”  he 
sneered,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  flushed  face  and  blazing  eyes. 

“I  am  simply  a  poor  girl,”  she  replied,  “who  knows  a  gen¬ 
tleman  when  she  sees  one.” 

Indeed !  \  ou  don’t  see  any  gentlemen  about  now,  do 

you?” 

“No  Nothing  that  indicates  the  presence  of  one,”  she 
replied. 

“You  are  a  rebel,  are  you  not?” 

“No.” 

“What,  are  you  loyal?” 

“Yes — loyal  to  my  country.” 

“°i»  1  fGe-  .Rebel  to  the  core.  Now,  tell  me,  girl,  who 
did  this  hanging,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  vou  ” 

The  soldiers  had  taken  the  cord  from  Tom  Darke’s  neck 
and  were  busy  trying  to  resuscitate  the  wretch.  The  threat 
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ado  by  the  officer  had  no  visible  effect  upon  Becky,  who 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  remained  silent. 

“Do  you  hear?”  he  exclaimed,  advancing  and  seizing  her 
by  the  arm.  “Who  did  that  hanging?  Speak!” 

Quick  as  a  flash.  Becky  dealt  him  a  stinging  slap  in  the 
face  that  sent  him  reeling  back  several  paces. 

“Touch  me  again,  sir,  and  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you,” 
she  said,  turning  and  walking  toward  the  house. 

“Arrest  that  girl!”  cried  the  officer,  and  several  soldiers 
sprang  forward  and  stopped  her  further  progress. 

She  halted  and  gazed  calmly  into  their  faces,  not  a  tremor 
of  fear  seeming  to  move  her. 

“it.  I!  me  who  did  this  hanging,  or  it  will  go  hard  with 
you!”  demanded  the  enraged  officer. 

“Not  if  it  would  save  me,  would  I  tell  you!”  she  replied. 
"So  you  may  do  your  worst.  I  don’t  fear  you  or  your  ras¬ 
cally  king.” 

The  brave  bearing  of  the  handsome  girl  awed  the  sol¬ 
diers  into  something  like  respect  for  her. 

“Captain!”  called  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  to  restore  the  Jersey  Tory,  “come  here  a  moment.  This 
man  wants  to  see  you.” 

The  captain  went  forward  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  Darke, 
who  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  Tom  Darke,  the  loyal  scout  fr-om  New  Jersey,”  ife 
replied. 

“Darke?  I  have  heard  you.  You  were  with  Knyphau- 
sen  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Who  did  this  business  here?” 

“Sleepy  Sam,  the  rebel  scout.” 

“Just  one  man?” 

“The  girl  helped  him.” 

The  officer  turned  and  motioned  to  his  men  to  bring 
Becky  forward,  which  they  did. 

She  looked  the  Tory  full  in  the  face  and  smiled. 

“This  man  says  that  you  and  a  rebel  scout  known  as 
Sleepy  Sam  did  this.” 

“It’s  the  first  time  I  have  ever  known  him  to  tell  the 
truth,”  she  answered.  “They  came  here  before  daylight 
this  morning  and  tried  to  burn  us  out.  They  set  the  bam 
on  fire,  and  were  trying  to  do  the  same  to  the  house,  when 
Sam  came  up  and  caught  them.  Your  king  does  not  allow 
us  the  privilege  of  defending  our  homes,  but  we  will  do  it, 
nevertheless, ”  and  she  actually  smiled  as  she  looked  the  offi¬ 
cer  full  in  the  face. 

“Is  this  true?”  the  officer  asked,  turning  to  Darke. 

“Yes?  The  family  are  all  rank  rebels.” 

“So  I  should  judge  by  this  specimen.  We  shall  see  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fight  for  before  we  leave  them.  Where 
is  this  Sleepy  Sam  now?” 

“Out  there  in  the  bushes  somewhere,  laughing  at  you,” 
replied  Becky. 

The  captain  turned  red  in  the  face,  and  ordered  a  party 
of  a  dozen  or  more  to  search  the  woods  for  the  daring 
scout. 

“Take  her  to  the  house,”  and  then  he  followed.  She 
found  her  uncle  and  aunt  under  guard,  and  the  house  being 
pillaged  of  everything  of  value. 

*Oh,  Becky!”  exclaimed  the  aunt.  “We  shall  all  be  killed.” 

“No  danger  of  that,  aunt,”  she  replied.  “They  are  not 
brave  enough  for  that.” 

“They  will  burn  us  out!”  exclaimed  the  terrified  old 
woman. 

“They  may  do  that  if  no  men  are  about  to  frighten  them 
away.  Oh,  aunt,  I  am  now  more  confident  than  ever  that 
General  Washington  will  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  for 
they  are  the  most  arrant  cowards  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“Take  care  that  you  don’t  be  sorry  for  your  words,”  said 
the  officer,  grinding  his  teeth  in  suppressed  rage. 

“Oh,  I  never  do  or  say  anything  that  I  regret,”  she 
laughed,  as  though  she  was  not  menaced  by  her  enemies. 

After  getting  all  the  information  he  could  out  of  Tom 
Darke,  the  captain  ordered  the  men  to  carry  the  prison¬ 
ers  out  of  the  ‘house. 

This  was  done. 

“Now  set  fire  to  the  rebel  nest.” 

Mrs.  Sandford  begged  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  save 
something  from  the  flames,  but  the  captain  refused — bru¬ 
tally  refused,  and  the  torch  was  applied. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TORCH  OF  THE  TORY. 

Tom  Darke,  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  active  again, 
seized  a  torch  and  rushed  into  the  house  with  It,  setting  the 
bedding  on  fire  in  several  places. 

“Down  with  the  rebels  I”  he  cried,  and  the  soldiers  cheered 
as  the  flames  rose  high. 

Mrs.  Sandford  bui-ied  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
convulsively.  Martin  Sandford,  pale  and  trembling,  dare 
not  say  a  word.  If  they  spared  Becky  and  her  aunt,  they 
might  not  be  so  lenient  with  him,  and  so  he  resolved  to 
hold  his  tongue,  though  in  his  heart  he  prayed  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  General  Washington  and  the  patriot  cause. 

When  the  flames  were  raging  high  above  the  tree-tops, 
and  Becky  was  pensively  viewing  this  awful  destruction, 
Tom  Darke  came  to  her  side,  and  said : 

“You  see  how  it  pays  to  trifle  with  Tom  Darke,  don’t 
you  ? 

“Oh,  yes.  I  enjoy  it  finely,”  she  said.  “I  am  willing  to 
suffer  all  this  for  my  love  of  Sam.” 

A  black  frown  came  into  the  Tory’s  face,  and  he  hissed: 

“Blast  you,  I’ll  have  you,  and  hang  him  yet,  before  this 
war  ends.” 

And  with  that  he  attempted  to  seize  her  by  the  arms. 

“Wretch — coward!”  she  hissed.  “Take  that!” 

And  dealing  him  a  terrific  blow  in  the  face  with  her 
clenched  hand,  she  sent  him  staggering  back  as  though  a 
mule  had  kicked  him,  stunned  and  blinded. 

Becky  could  hit  hard,  and  she  had  put  all  her  hate  and 
strength  into  that  one  powerful  blow. 

The  soldiers  laughed,  having  no  sympathy  for  either,  and 
Tom,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  blow,  blurted  out: 

“You  confounded,  impudent  jade!  I’ll  thrash  you  for 
that,  or  die!”  and  he  made  a  savage  rush  for  her. 

She  coolly  drew  a  knife  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress  and 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  He  rushed  upon  her,  not 
seeing  the  knife,  and  received  the  blade  in  his  side. 

“I  am  stabbed!  I  am  stabbed!”  he  cried,  running  away 
from  her,  pressing  his  hand  against  his  side. 

“Oh,  are  you?”  she  asked*  Why,  how  in  the  world  did 
you  get  hurt,  Mr.  Darke?” 

The  soldiers  roared,  and  Tom  staggered  away,  uncertain 
as  to  whether  he  was  fatally  hurt  or  not. 

The  captain  came  and  demanded  the  knife. 

“No,  sir,  you  shall  not  have  it,”  she  replied  resolutely. 
“No  one  will  be  hurt  if  they  will  keep  their  hands  off  me. 

I  will  defend  myself  to  the  last.” 

“You  won’t  give  it  up?” 

*  “No.” 

“I  will  order  my  men  to  take  it  from  you.” 

“You  can  do  that,  of  course,  and  I  can  do  a  little  mischief 
at  the  same  time.” 

The  captain  glanced  at  her  a  moment  and  then  walked 
away  to  order  the  burial  of  the  three  dead  men  he  had 
found  on  the  place,  leaving  her  mistress  still  of  the  knife. 

Tom  Darke  did  not  know  of  the  four  men  who  had  been 
killed  and  buried  op  the  place  the  day  before,  or  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  the  whole  family.  But  he  did  not,  and 
that  saved  old  Martin  Sandford’s  life. 

The  men  were  soon  buried,  and  then  the  soldiers  prepared 
to  depart. 

At  the  word  of  command  the  soldiers  sprang  into  their 
saddles. 

“Where  is  Darke?”  the  captain  asked. 

No  one  knew. 

“Take  a  squad  and  hunt  for  him,  Lieutenant  Bascom.” 

The  troopers  at  once  went  in  search  of  him. 

The  last  seen  of  him  was  near  the  bushes  bfeyond  the 
house  where  the  trough  for  watering  stock  stood. 

“Search  the  woods!” 

Search  was  made  through  the  woods,  and  still  nothing 
could  be  learned  of  his  whereabouts. 

“Now,  this  is  all  very  strange,”  muttered  the  captain,  dis¬ 
mounting  from  his  horse  and  approaching  Becky  Sandford. 
“Do  you  know  anything  of  the  whereabouts  of  Darke?” 

“Why,  how  should  I  know?”  she  asked.  “I  have  been 
compelled  to  remain  here  all  this  time.  Why  do  you  ask 
me?” 

“Have  you  any  friends  skulking  in  the  woods  out  there?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  hope  I  have.  You  had  better  call  on 
tkem.” 
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“Well,  I  don’t  understand  this  at  all.  I  will  take  you 
along  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of  your  friends.” 

“Oh,  how  brave  and  courageous  you  are.  Take  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  too.  My  friends  are  their  friends  also.” 

“You  will  do  for  our  purpose.” 

Becky  turned  to  her  aunt  and  threw  her  arms  about  her 
neck  and  kissed  her  with  true  affection,  saying: 

“Don’t  be  uneasy,  aunt.  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  I 
am  not  afraid.  You  and  uncle  can  go  to  Mr.  Dalton’s,  down 
the  river,  where  you  can  get  shelter  and  food  until  you 
can  get  another  home  built.” 

“Take  that  girl  up  behind  you,  sergeant!”  the  captain 
said  to  a  big,  burly  sergeant. 

“Yes,  sir,”  and  the  sergeant  rode  up  to  where  Becky 
was  standing  beside  her  aunt,  saying: 

“You  are  to  ride  behind  me,  miss,  and  I  am  ordered  to 
start  at  once.  Will  you  please  get  up  behind  me?” 

Becky  looked  up  at  him  and  remarked: 

“You  are  the  only  gentleman  I  have  met  with  among 
your  people,”  she  replied.  “I  am  ready  to  go,  knowing  I 
cannot  help  myself.” 

The  sergeant  rode  up  to  a  block  near  by,  on  which  Becky 
mounted,  and  aided  her  to  spring  up  behind  him. 

The  old  lady’s  lamentations  broke  out  afresh  as  she  saw 
Becky  ride  off  a  prisoner  of  the  hated  invaders. 

Out  on  the  road,  the  captain  started  to  go  to  a  certain 
point  where  two  Tory  scouts  were  to  meet  him  with  in¬ 
formation  from  the  patriot  lines. 

When  they  were  gone  about  an  hour  or  so,  Sleepy  Sam 
suddenly  reappeared  to  find  his  old  friends  weeping  by  the 
smoking  ruins  of  their  home. 

“Oh,  Sam — Sami”  moaned  the  old  lady,  “we  are  ruined 
for  life.  We  have  no  home  now.  They  have  taken  Becky 
away  with  them.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  know’  all  that,”  he  implied.  “I  saw  all  their 
doings,  but  couldn’t  help  you.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  it 
will  not  always  be  this  way.  General  Washington  will  drive 
them  out  of  the  country  some  day,  when  wre  will  build  up 
waste  places.  I  will  follow  them  up,  and  keep  an  eye  on 
Becky.  The  lass  is  true  blue,  and  can  take  care  of  herself. 
Don’t  be  uneasy  about  her.  Good-by!  Good-by!” 

He  shook  hands  with  both  of  them  and  then  plunged  into 
the  woods  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  few  moments. 
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Sleepy  Sam  plunged  along  through  the  woods  at  a  rapid 
pace,  keeping  near  enough  to  the  road  to  see  any  one  who 
might  be  passing  there,  and  yet  far  enough  in  the  bushes 
to  conceal  himself  from  passers  on  the  road. 

He  knew  just  where  the  troopers  were  going,  or  at  least 
thought  he  did,  and  he  was  right  in  his  guessing. 

Some  seven  miles  below  the  Sandford  place  was  a  place 
called  the  Hyatt  farm.  Hyatt  was  a  Tory  of  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  kind,  hating  patriots  and  loving  the  king. 

But  all  his  neighbors  were  stanch  patriots,  who  watched 
his  place  like  hawks,  suspecting  him  of  harboring  spies 
and  the  scouts  of  the  enemy. 

Knowing  that  he  wras  watched,  Hyatt  frequently  kept 
spies  concealed  in  the  loft  of  his  house  until  a  dark  night 
enabled  them  to  get  away. 

He  had  sent  word  through  an  old  woman,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  discreet  and  loyal,  that  two  spies  were  concealed  in 
his  house  who  dare  not  leave  it,  so  closely  guarded  were 
all  the  roads  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  to  relieve  and  rescue 
these  men  that  the  captain  of  the  troopers  had  gone  below 
the  Sandford  place. 

Sleepy  Sam  pushed  on  with  all  speed  until  he  reached  a 
point  where  the  road  turned  off  toward  the  Hyatt  place. 
There  he  left  the  woods  and  examined  the  road. 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  Gone  down 
to  Hyatt’s,  either  to  get  information  left  there,  or  to  meet 
spies  concealed  in  the  house.  Oh,  if  General  Wayne  was 
only  here  to  attend  to  them!  Hark!  Somebody  is  coming 
from  below.” 

Darting  back  into  the  bushes,  he  quietly  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  newcomer,  who  proved  to  be  a  solitary 
horseman.  • 

The  moment  Sam  caught  sight  of  the  man  he  gave  a 


signal,  which  caused  him  to  suddenly  rein  up  his  horse  and 
return  the  signal. 

Sam  darted  out  of  the  bushes,  and  asked: 

“From  below?” 

“Yes,  is  it  you,  Sam?” 

“Yes— oh,  it’s  Hack  Hamil!  Where  are  yo.u  going,  Jack? 
“In  search  of  you — first  to  old  Sandford’s  place.” 
“Sandford  is  burned  out  and  I  am  here.  What’s  the 
trouble?” 

Jack  spurred  his  horse  into  the  bushes,  and  leaned  over  so 
as  to  get  his  mouth  within  a  few  inches  of  Sam’s  ear. 

“General  Wayne  is  in  the  woods  five  miles  below  here, 
waiting  to  know  if  you  think  those  prisoners  who  escaped 
last  night  got  back  to  Stony  Point?” 

“No,  they  are  both  dead,  tell  him.  But  if  he  will  push 
furiously  forward  he  can  catch  a  company  of  troopers  down 
at  Hyatt’s  place,  that  came  out  from  Stony  Point  this 
morning!” 

“Is  that  all  you  have  to  send?” 

“Yes.  Tell  the  general  I  will  wait  here  for  him.” 

The  man  wheeled  his  horse  around  into  the  road  again, 
and  dashed  away  like  the  whirlwind. 

“Oh,  if  he  will  only  come  in  time  to  catch  those  fiends,” 
muttered  Sleepy  Sam,  “it  would  be  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.  Not  one  of  them  should  escape.” 

Sam  seated  himself  on  a  log  and  patiently  counted  the 
minutes  till  he  could  hear  the  first  sounds  of  the  patriots 
coming. 

By  and  by  he  heard  a  low',  rumbling  sound  below,  and  he 
knew  that  it  came  from  General  Wayne’s  horsemen.  He 
sprang  up  and  hastened  to  meet  them. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road  he  heard  them  coming 
fast  and  furious,  and  with  Mad  Anthony  at  their  head. 

“Glory  to  heaven!”  yelled  the  scout.  “We  have  got  them 
this  time!” 

“Sam,”  said  the  general,  halting  and  dismounting,  “tell 
me,  where  are  those  men  who  got  away  from  us  last  night.” 

“I  really  don’t  know  where  they  are,  general,”  he  replied. 
“But  they  are  as  dead  as  herrings.” 

“Hew  know  you  that?” 

“Well,  I  killed  twro,  and  Becky  Sandford  killed  one  this 
morning.” 

“Then  they  had  not  returned  to  Stony  Point?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Where  are  those  troopers  Jack  spoke  of?” 

“Down  at  Hyatt’s  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here.” 
General  Wayne  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

“Not  a  man  of  them  must  escape!”  he  said,  remounting. 
Then  ordering  one  of  the  reserves  to  lend  his  horse  to 
Sam,  he  took  tbe  lead  again  and  started  off  for  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  roads. 

Sam  rode  along  by  his  side  and  related  to  him  the  story 
of  the  burning  of  old  Martin  Sandford’s  place. 

“We  will  avenge  them  to-night,”  said  the  general. 

Sam  looked  at  the  immobile  face  of  the  bronzed  warrior, 
and  w'aited  for  more,  but  that  wTas  all  he  got.  Yet  he  knew 
that  the  hardest  fighter  in  the  patriot  army  meant  just  what 
he  said,  and  he  w’aited  to  see  where  he  would  strike. 

“Here  is  the  road  to  Hyatt's,  general,”  said  the  scoht, 
when  they  had  reached  the  junction  of  the  two  roads. 

“There  is  no  other  way  for  them  to  return  to  Stony 
Point?”  the  general  asked. 

‘  No,  no  other  way  unless  they  swim  the  river.” 

“Well,  they  won’t  do  that,”  and  the  general  turned  to 
one  of  the  officers,  and  directed  him  to  conceal  a  company 
in  the  woods  below  on  the  Hyatt  road,  while  he  remained 
in  the  woods  at  the  junction  to  intercept  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  minutes  not  a  man  could  be  seen  from  the 
road,  every  patriot  remaining  out  of  sight. 

One,  two,  three  hours  passed,  and  then  the  bugle  of  the 
British  horsemen  was  heard. 

Ready,  men!  rang  out  the  clear  voice  of  Anthonv 
Wayne,  and  every  patriot  braced  himself  for  the  coming 
struggle. 

Soon  the  troops  came  into  sight,  riding  gaily  along  as 
though  no  enemy  was  within  leagues  of  them. 

They  passed  the  fiist  body  of  patriots  without  suspecting 
their  presence,  and  were  beginning  to  file  into  the  main 
road,  when  General  Wayne  dashed  in  ahead  of  his  men  and 
cried  out,  in  stern  tones: 

“Surrender!” 

“To  whom?”  demanded  the  British  captain,  drawing  his 
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The  patriots  poured  out  of  the  woods  in  such  numbers  as 
to  cause  the  troops  to  turn  pale  and  tremble  in  their  sad¬ 
dles.  There  seemed  but  one  way  of  escape  -for  them,  and 
that  was  the  way  they  had  just  come. 

“To  me — General  Wayne,  of  the  Continental  army!”  re¬ 
plied  Mad  Anthony,  with  great  emphasis. 

The  troopers  never  waited  for  any  orders  after  hearing 
that  name. 

They  wheeled  and  plunged  headlong  down  the  road  toward 
Hyatt’s  farm,  in  hopes  of  escaping  in  the  woods  down  there 
somewhere. 

But  the  brave  patriots  dashed  out  of  the  woods  and  headed 
them  off  to  a  man. 

The  dismayed  Britons,  on  finding  themselves  completely 
surrounded,  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow,  knowing 
that  a  fight  would  result  in  the  slaughter  of  every  man 

of  them. 

The  captain  threw  down  his  sword  and  v.ried  out: 

“I  surrender!” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  the  general,  turning  to  an  officer 
at  his  side.  “Send  them  back  with  sufficient  escort.  I  will 
push  on.”  * 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  behind  the  western  hills.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  fate  of  America  hung  in  the 
balance,  and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  was  deputed  to  electrify 
the  patriots  by  a  desperate  victory,  under  desperate  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Now,  Sam,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  famous  scout,  “go 
ahead  two  or  three  miles,  and  make  sure  that  no  one  learns 
of  our  presence  here.” 

“But  where  am  I  to  go,  general?” 

“To  Stony  Point,”  he  whispered. 

“Great  heavens,  general!” 

“The  Great  God  of  battles  will  meet  us  there,  and  give 
us  victory — go,  and  say  nothing.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MARCH  TO  STONY  POINT. 

The  brave  scout  hastened  away  to  do  the  bidding  of  his 
general,  taking  no  thought  of  the  danger  to  himself  in  the 
work  he  was  to  do.  He  knew  that  some  desperate  work 
was  on  hand,  and  what  it  was  he  knew  not.  He  believed 
in  General  Wayne,  General  Wajme  believed  in  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

When  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  patriot  forces,  he  rode 
fast  and  furious  to  get  some  two  or  three  miles  ahead. 

General  Wayne  gave  the  order  to  his  men  and  the  column 
of  brave  soldiers  pressed  up  the  road,  making  as  little  noise 
as  possible. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  was  asked  in  whispers  from  one 
end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

“We  are  hunting  for  a  fight,”  some  would  answer,  “and 
Mad  Anthony  will  find  one.  Look  out,  boys!” 

But  they  did  not  cheer.  They  marched  stolidly,  silently 
along  the  road,  trusting  implicitly  in  their  daring  leader  to 
carry  them  victoriously  through. 

The  sun  went  'down  and  the  twinkling  stars  came  out  and 
looked  down  on  the  moving  band  of  heroes,  some  of  whom 
were  marching  to  their  death. 

Who  of  them  could  live  to  rejoice  on  the  morrow? 

Tramp — tramp — tramp ! 

Midnight  came  on,  and  Sleepy  Sam,  the  scout,  met  the 
head  of  the  column  some  two  miles  from  Stony  Point,  and 
reported  to  the  general. 

“Everything  is  quiet  in  and  about  the  fort,”  he  said. 

"Our  presence  is  not  suspected?” 

“Not  m  the  least,  general.” 

""Where  is  their  outer  picket?” 

“At  the  foot  of  the  hill.” 

“Can  you  silence  him?” 

“He  has  already  been  disposed  of.  You  can  march  right 
up  to  the  fort  without  a  challenge. 

“Good!  That  is  even  better  than  I  hoped  for.  How  did 
you  manage  that?” 

“Two  of  us,  with  that  negro,  Pomp,  fixed  it,”  replied  the 
brave  scout,  with  becoming  modesty. 

“How  will  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill?”  the  general 

asked. 

“By  keeping  down  the  hollow  here  you  will  reach  it  and 
then  the  ascent  commences.” 

“Very  well.  You  must  march  by  my  side.” 


“Thanks,  general;  that  means  fight.  But  I  have  nothing 
but  my  pistols.” 

“Attention,  men!”  called  the  general,  in  low  tones.  Si¬ 
lence  in  the  ranks!” 

The  silence  of  death  fell  upon  the  little  band  of  heroes. 

“Men,  we  are  going  to  meet  the  enemy  and  cross  stfeel 
with  him.  He  is  up  there  on  that  height  of  Stony  Point, 
not  dreaming  that  we  are  even  thinking  of  him.  WTe  will 
catch  him  unawares  and  give  him  the  bayonet.  No  man 
must  fire  a  gun,  on  pain  of  death.  I  know  what  we  can 
do,  and  you  know  me.  Will  you  follow  me  to  victory,  com¬ 
rades?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sleepy  Sam,  “or  to  death,  too,  if  it  need  be.” 

“Yes — yes!  Lead  us  on!”  came  in  hoarse  tones  all  along 
the  line.  “We  will  follow  where  you  lead?” 

“I  knew  you  would  say  that,  my  brave  men,”  said  the 
general.  “To-night  you  will  make  a  name  for  yourselves  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Now,  remember  you  must  not 
fire  a  shot  under  pain  of  death.  Give  them  cold  steel, 
and  victory  is  ours.” 

Such  a  battle  had  never  been  thought  of  by  the  patriots 
as  fighting  the  trained  soldiers  of  Britain  by  bayonet  alone, 
and  the  enemy,  too,  in  a  strong  fortress  on  top  of  an  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  point. 

But  they  had  confidence  in  their  brave  leader,  and  were 
not  afraid  to  follow  him,  even  into  the  very  jaws  of  death 
itself.  They  clutched  their  muskets  with  grim  determina¬ 
tion  and  marched  silently  toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  fort  stood. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  faint  scream,  as  though  coming 
from  a  woman,  heard  in  the  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  Sleepy  Sam  darted  forward  to  see  whence  it  came. 

Under  the  dim  starlight  he  found  a  man — a  British  sol¬ 
dier — struggling  with  a  woman.  He  was  trying  to  force 
her  up  the  hill  toward  the  fort.  She  struggled  desperately 
to  prevent  him.  A  horse  stood  by  from  which  they  had  just 
dismounted. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Sam  sprang  forward  and  dealt  the  soldier 
a  blow  that  sent  him  rolling  over  on  the  rocks.  The  woman 
surprised  at  this  unlooked  Ifor  deliverance,  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  scout. 

“Sam,  is  it  you?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  Becky!  Don’t  make  any  noise,  and  then  turning  to 
the  soldier,  who  was  just  rising  from  the  ground,  he  drew 
his  knife  across  his  throat  with  such  force  as  to  almost 
sever  his  head  from  his  shoulders. 

“Why,  Sam!”  exclaimed  Becky,  at  this  atrocious  act  of  her 
lover. 

“Hush,  Becky!”  whispered  Sam,  seizing  her  by  the  arm. 
“They  will  hear  you  up  in  the  fort  there.  General  "Wayne 
and  the  Continental  army  is  here,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
will  see  the  worst  fight  the  world  ever  saw.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  for  he  will  win  the  victory.” 

“The  sergeant  was  the  last  to  leave  Hyatt’s  with  me,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  bend  in  the  road  below  the  junction, 
we  saw  the  troopers  surrounded  by  patriots.  He  wheeled 
and  fled  back  to  Hyatt’s  place.  Hyatt  showed  him  a  secrel 
route  over  the  hills,  and  by  that  means  we  had  just  arrived 
here  when  you  came.  Oh,  how  glad  I  am,”  and  she  thre^ 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“Sam — Sam!”  called  General  Wajme,  who  had  dismounted 
and  pressed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  to  see  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  scout. 

“It’s  all  right,  general,”  said  the  scout,  going  forward. 
“It  is  well  that  I  came  forward.  See  that  red  uniform 
there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he  was  carrying  Becky  up  to  the  fort.  In  an¬ 
other  ten  minutes  he  would  have  told  of  your  presence  in 
this  part  of  the  country.” 

The  general  took  Becky  by  the  hand,  and  said: 

“I  deeply  sjonpathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of  your  home, 
but  we  will  avenge  your  wrongs  to-night.” 

“May  heaven  defend  the  right!”  she  said,  growing  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

•  “You  must  go  to  the  rear  and  wait  until  the  battle  is 
over.  The  fight  will  last  but  a  few  minutes.” 

“No,  I  won’t  go  to  the  rear,”  she  replied.  “I  will  keep  to 
the  front  with  you  and  Sam.” 

“You  shall  not  expose  yourself,”  said  General  Wayne,  em¬ 
phatically. 

“General,  you  know  how  to  command  men,  but  not 
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women,”  and  she  laughed  low  and  sweetly.  “Lead  on,  and  I 
will  follow!” 

"Manage  her  If  you  can,  Sam,”  the  general  remarked,  as 
he  turned  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  STONY  POINT. 

Once  more  the  column  of  patriots  moved  on  under  the 
silent  stars  toward  the  frowning  works  on  the  heights  above 
thepi. 

General  Wayne — the  Mad  Anthony,  whom  they  had  so 
often  followed  into  the  jaws  of  death — was  at  their  head, 
and  they  had  no  fears  as  to  the  result. 

Up — up  the  hill  they  climbed,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
fort  came  into  full  view.  Mad  Anthony  pressed  on  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  with  Sleepy  Sam  and  Becky  Sandford 
close  at  Ilia  side. 

Suddenly  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  a  sentinel  on  the 
rampart,  catching  the  faint  sound  of  the  tramping  of  many 
feet,  called  out,  in  hoarse  tones: 

“Halt — who  comes  there?” 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  alarmed 
sentinel  leveled  his  musket  in  the  direction  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  footsteps  and  fired. 

Y‘Steady,  men!  Onward!”  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air, 
and  the  patriots  recognized  the  voice  of  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  in  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

They  pushed  forward. 

The  long  roll  sounded  in  the  fort,  and  the  trained  British 
soldiers  sprang  to  arms.  They  manned  the  guns,  and  in 
less  than  three  minutes  from  the  time  the  sentinel  fired 
the  musket,  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  burst  from  the  fort,  right 
into  the  faces  of  the  patriots. 

“Forward,  men!  Give  them  the  bayonet!”  cried  Mad  An¬ 
thony  Wayne,  and  his  bronzed  veterans  pressed  on  in  the 
face  of  the  deadly  hail  of  bullets  that  were  poured  upon 
them  from  the  fort. 

Steadily  they  marched,  and  steadily  they  pushed  forward 
over  the  stone  walls  of  the  fort,  pouring  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  astonished  redcoats  like  an  inundation,  firing  not  a 
shot,  but  giving  them  cold  steel. 

■  The  redcoats  could  not  stop  to  reload  their  muskets  when 
the  patriots  got  in  among  them,  so  they  had  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  bayonets. 

“Down  with  King  George!”  cried  the  patriots. 

“Down  with  the  rebels!”  yelled  the  redcoats. 

“George  Washington  forever!  Liberty  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress!”  returned  the  patriots,  and  many  a  brave 
man  went  down  in  death. 

Becky  Sandford  seized  the  sword  of  a  fallen  British  offi¬ 
cer,  and  cut  a  path  through  the  redcoats  that  surrounded 
her  at  one  time.  The  British  officers  afterward  declared 
that  they  never  saw  such  desperate  fighting  as  she  did  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Suddenly  the  cry  of 

“We  surrender!  We  surrender!”  was  heard,  and  General 
Wayne  was  heard  to  order  his  men  to  stop  fighting. 

A  wild  cheer  went  up  from  the  patriots. 

The  fort  was  theirs  and  the  whole  garrison  prisoners. 

General  Wayne  was  seen  to  stagger, .  and  on  looking  at 
him,  his  men  saw  blood  trickling  down  his  face.  He  had 
been  wounded  on  the  head  and  it  was  thought  he  would  die. 

Instantly  every  eye  was  filled  with  tears,  and  his  men 
crowded  around  to  learn  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 

Every  patriot  would  have  been  willing  to  surrender  the 
victory  to  the  British  if  by  so  doing  they  could  save  the 
life  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  terrible’  fighter. 

/  Colonel  Johnson,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  sent  his 
surgeon  to  examine  the  wound,  and  he  pronounced  it  not 
dangerous.  It  had  stunned  him  /more  than  endangered  his 
life,  and  in  another  hour  he  was  up  and  attending  to  the 
details  of  the  situation. 

.Hi®.  first  business  was  to  dictate  a  despatch  to  Genera! 
v\  ashington,  telling  him  that  Stony  Point  and  six  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  captured. 

This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  courier  who  was 
mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  and  told  to  ride  like  Jehu  until 
he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Alter  the  departure  of  the  courier,  the  patriot  officers 


turned  their  attention  to  the  prisoners,  and  the  surgeons 
to  the  wounded  on  both  sides.  Many  poor  fellows  were 
grievously  wounded,  and  many  killed.  But  the  brave  pa¬ 
triots  were  too  full  of  joy  over  the  victory  to  spend  much 
time  in  lamentation. 

Daylight  found  the  patriots  tired  and  sleepy,  having! 
marched  many  miles  and  had  no  sleep  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Yet  not  a  man  shirked  duty. 

In  going  around  among  the  wounded  like  an  angel  of 
mercy,  Becky  Sandford  came  across  one  who  seemed  quite 
anxious  to  conceal  his  face  from  her.  She  did  not  notice  it 
at  first,  but  on  seeing  it  the  third  time,  she  stopped  and 
asked : 

“Are  you  such  a  bad  man  that  you  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  a  woman?” 

The  man  made  no  answer,  but  continued  to  hide  his  face 
under  the  cover  of  the  blanket. 

Something  moved  her  to  seize  the  blanket  and  pull  it 
away. 

To  her  very  great  surprise,  she  discovered  the  face  of 
the  Jersey  Tory,  Tom  Darke,  her  worst  enemy. 

He  was  suffering  from  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Sand- 
ford's  place. 

“Becky!”  he  pleaded  tearfully,  “don't  betray  me.  I  will 
never  trouble  you  again.  I  pledge  my  honor  not  to - ” 

“Tom  Darke  talking  about  honor!”  she  sneered.  “The 
double-dyed  villain  who  never  felt  an  honorable  emotion  in 
his  life!  Do  you  know  that  Sam  is  here?” 

“Becky,  I  can  make  you  rich  if  you  will  listen  to  me,”  he 
pleaded.  “I  have  gold  concealed,  and  will  give  you  direc¬ 
tions  where  to  find  it  if  you  will  only  not  let  Sam  know  that 
I  am  here.” 

“Why,  Sam  will  be  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said,  laughing 
good-naturedly.  “I  really  couldn’t  think  of  keeping  it  a 
secret  from  him.” 

His  face  grew  more  pale,  and  his  hands  trembled. 

“See  what  I  have  already  suffered,”  he  said.  “You  can¬ 
not  wish  for  my  death.  You  are  too  good  for  that.” 

“My  poor  old  aunt  and  uncle  have  no  home,  Tom  Darke. 
You  applied  the  torch  to  it  yourself.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  that  I  am  really  anxious  to  see,  it  is  your 

body  hanging  to  a  tree.  You  deserve  it  a  thousand  times 

over,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  it  this  day.” 

“Mercy,  Becky!  Mercy!  I  can  and  am  willing  to  give 

you  gold  to  build  a  finer  and  larger  house  for  your  Uncle 

Martin!” 

Not  if  it  would  build  them  a  palace  as  fine  as  any  your 
king  has,”  she  replied. 

Stepping  to  the  door,  she  called  to  a  patriot,  who  was  off 
duty,  to  come  to  her. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  to  stand  guard  over  this  man  until 
I  return,”  she  said,  pointing  to  Darke,  who  was  lying  on  the 
cot.  “Will  you  do  it  for  me?” 

Yes,  miss,  a  thousand  times,”  replied  the  soldier,  taking 
his  stand  by  the  cot  of  the  wounded  Tory. 

“Don’t  let  him  talk  to  you  while  I  am  gone.  He  is  the 
worst  Tory  in  the  country.” 

If  he  dares  to  speak  a  word  I  will  cram  my  bayonet 
down  his  throat,  ’  said  the  patriot,  looking  daggers  at  him. 

if  theie  was  anything  in  human  shape  that  the  patriots 
really  hated,  it  was  a  Tory.  Darke  knew  that  and  kept 
his  mouth  shut  during  the  half-hour  that  Becky  was  gone  in 
search  of  Sleepy  Sam. 

Somebody  pointed  out  Sam  to  her.  He  was  leaning 
against  one  of  the  cannons  on  the  fort.  She  went  up  to 
his  side  and  found  him  fast  asleep. 

“Poor  fellow,”  she  murmured,  “I  know  he  must  be  tired 
and  sleepy.  I  will  wait  and  let  him  sleep,”  and  leaning 
against  the  cannon,  she  waited  nearly  a  half-hour. 

Suddenly  an  orderly  from  General  Wayne  came  up  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  p 

at  Becky  ^am'  suddenly  awaking,  and  looking  around 

“General  Wayne  wishes  to  see  you,”  said  the  orderly. 

«c6S  „ng^j  awa.y-  said  Sam,  moving  off. 

ci  sa.lcJ  Becky,  suddenly  flushing  up,  “General  Benkv 

Sandford  wishes  to  see  you.”  general  secicy 

Sam  promptly  wheeled  around  and  saluted  her  and  asked- 

“Please  give  your  orders,  general  ”  askea. 

Becky  smiled. 

slmDiskJd°U  kn°W  T°m  Darke  WaS  among  the  Prisoners?” 

Sam  started  as  though  stung  by  a  hornet. 
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“No,”  he  replied.  “Where  is  lie?” 

“Come  to  me  when  the  general  is  through  with  you,  and 
I  will  lead  you  to  him.” 

“I  will  soon  join  you — wait  for  me  here,”  and  he  started 
away  to  see  what  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  wanted  of  him. 

He  found  the  general  with  his  head  bound  up,  busily  scan¬ 
ning  a  map  of  the  works  at  Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

“I  want  you  to  go  over  the  river,  Sam,”  he  said,  looking 
up  from  the  map. 

“Yes,  general.” 

“When  can  you  start?” 

“Any  time.” 

“To-night,  then.” 

“Very  well.  Can  I  retire  now?” 

“Yes.  Report  to  me  at  sunset.” 

Sam  wheeled  on  his  heel  and  hastened  to  rejoin  Becky  by 
the  cannon.  >  ' 


CHAPTER  XVL 
THE  TOBY  AGAIN. 

“I  am  to  go  over  the  river  to-night,  Becky,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  as  he  reached  her  side. 

“Why,  the  redcoats  are  thick  over  therel”  she  said,  with 
some  surprise. 

“Hush-sh!”  cautioned  Sam.  “It  must  not  be  known  that 
I  am  going  away.  I  may  be  watched  by  a  spy.” 

“Oh,  this  is  a  cruel,  cruel  war,”  and  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  as  she  spok,e. 

“Yes,  but  it  will  not  last  always,  lass.  We  will  drive 
them  out  some  time.  Come,  don’t  grieve,  but  show  me  that 
rascal 1” 

“Oh,  yes — this  wTay!”  and  she  turned  and  walked  quickly 
away  toward  the  small  quarters  used  as  a  hospital. 

Sam  followed  at  her  heeis,  and  in  another  moment  he 
stood  by  the  cot  on  which  lay  the  wounded  Tory,  Tom  Darke. 

“Ah,  Tom,  old  boy!”  cried  Sam,  extending  his  hand,  “glad 
to  see  you — real  glad,  and  so  is  Becky.” 

Tom  looked  pale  as  death  itself,  and  glared  up  at  the  ter¬ 
rible  scout  who  had  once  hung  him  up  to  a  limb  by  the  neck 
and  left  him  there. 

“Where  is  General  Wayne?”  he  asked,  in  a  hoarse  whis¬ 
per.  “I  want  to  see  General  Wayne.” 

“I’ll  bring  him  to  you  after  a  while,”  said  Sam,  smiling. 
“How  did  you  enjoy  the  frolic  yesterday?  Didn’t  I  do  that 

i'ob  fh-st-class  ?  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  do  it  any 
letter?” 

Cold  perspiration  rolled  down  the  Tory’s  forehead.  He 
glared  up  at  the  indomitable,  relentless  man  whom  he  knew 
was  thirsting  for  his  blood.  He  looked  pleadingly  up  at 
Becky,  but  found  no  mercy  or  sympathy  ‘there. 

Suddenly  an  orderly  dashed  in  and  seized  Sam  by  the 
arm. 

“General  Wayne  wants  to  see  you  right  away,”  he  said. 
“Good-by,  Tom,  old  fellow.  I’ll  tell  the  general  about 
you,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  in  my  charge,  so  I  can  look 
after  your  comfort." 

Tom  Darke  groaned  as  though  in  the  agony  of  pain, 
and  Sam  passed  out  with  the  orderly,  leaving  Becky  alone 
with  the  Tory  and  the  guard. 

“■Becky!”  Darke  called. 

She  glared  at  him  without  uttering  a  word. 

“Becky!”  ho*  called  again. 

No  answer. 

“Do  you  expect  heaven  to  forgive  you,  when  you  never  for¬ 
give?”  he  asked,  knowing  she  heard,  even  if  she  failed 

to  answer. 

“Heaven  never  forgives  until  one  repents,”  said  she. 
“Neither  will  L" 

“But  I  do  repent,  and  beg  your  pardon,”  he  whined. 

Becky  laughed  outright  and  asked: 

“When  did  you  repent,  Tom.  I  am  really  anxious  to 

know.” 

Tom  was  silent. 

It  wa3  evident  that  she  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  tears 
and  protestations.  His  only  hope  lay  in  securing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  General  Wayne.  His  regard  for  his  reputation, 
he  thought,  would  prompt  the  hero  to  protect  him  against 
the  scout. 

"Tell  me,  Tom,  did  you  repent  yesterday,  or  this  morn¬ 
ing?”  she  asked,  looking  him  straight  in  the  face. 


“Yesterday,”  he  said.  “I  was  sorry  I  set  fire  to  the 
house,  even  before  Jhe  blaze  died  out.” 

“Ah,  Tom!  Don’t  you  wish  I  was  just  a  little  more  fool 
than  1  am  ?  Some  girls  would  believe  you,  but  Becky  Sand- 
ford  knows  you  too  well  for  that.” 

And  with  that  she  turned  away  to  leave. 

“Shall  I  stand  guard  here,  miss?”  the  patriot  soldier 
asked. 

“Just  a  little  while  longer,  if  you  please,  until  I  return,” 
she  replied  as  she  left  the  place.  “I  will  be  back  soon.” 

Outside  she  met  Sam,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  about 
something. 

“What  is  it,  Sam?”  she  asked. 

“The  general  is  going  to  blow  up  the  fort,  spike  the 
cannon,  and  retreat,”  replied  Sam,  a  look  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  his  face. 

“Why,  what  in  the - ” 

“Hush!  You  must  not  question  or  discuss  the  wisdom 
of  military  movements  before  they  are  made.” 

She  looked  rebellious  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
said: 

“Of  course,  he  knows  what  is  best  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“Yes,  of  course  he  does.” 

“But  what  will  you  do  with  Tom?” 

“Hang  him,  of  course.  What  does  he  say  about  it?” 

“He  has  been  begging  like  a  dog.  He  says  he  has  gold 
enough  to  make  me  rich  and  build  another  fine  house  for 
Uncle  Martin,  all  of  which  he  will  give  me  if  I  will  save 
him.” 

“You  can’t  save  him,  Becky,”  said  Sam,  with  startling  em¬ 
phasis.  “But  I  will  save  that  gold  for  him.” 

Becky  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“You  just  wait  and  see,”  and  telling  her  to  wait  for  him, 
he  went  in  to  see  the  Tory  again. 

“You  and  all  the  prisoners  are  to  leave  here  in  a  couple 
of  hours,”  he  said,  as  he  approached  the  cot  on  which  the 
wounded  man  lay. 

“I  am  not  able  to  march,”  said  Darke. 

“Oh,  I’ll  provide  a  way  for  you  to  go  without  any  trouble.” 

“Sam,  how  much  will  you  take  and  call  it  even  between 
us?”  Darke  asked,  in  a  whisper,  so  the  others  could  not 
hear. 

“How  much  can  you  give?”  the  scout  asked,  leaning  over 
so  as  to  carry  on  a  whispered  conversation. 

“I  can  give  $25,000,”  whispered  Tom  eagerly. 

“No!  Can  you  now?” 

“Yes.  I  have  it  concealed.” 

“All  in  good  yellow  gold?” 

“Evei-y  dollar  of  it.” 

“I  will  do  it,  Tom,  provided  you  do  as  you  say.” 

“I  can  and  will  do  it  if  you  will  promise  to  call  it  square 
between  us.” 

“Of  coui’se  I  will.  I  would  rather  have  a  fortune  than 
hang  you.  Where  is  the  gold?” 

“You  must  swear  to  forget  the  past  and  not  seek  to 
avenge  anything  done  by  me.” 

“Tom,  I  will  swear  not  to  harm  you  for  anything  you 
have  done  in  the  past.  But  I  shall  hang  you  if  I  catch 
you,  for  what  you  may  do  in  the  future.” 

“Very  well.  Now,  listen.  You  must  go  to  Hyatt’s  place. 
Look  for  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  the  or¬ 
chard.  Ten  feet  above  the  spring  you  will  find  a  large, 
flat  stone.  Under  that  stone  you  mil  find  the  gold.” 

“Very  well.  If  I  do  you  are  safe.  But  if  you  deceive 
me  I  will  see  you  about  it  later.” 

“I  am  telling  you  the  truth.” 

Sam  left  to  join  Becky  outside. 

“Becky,”  he  whispered,  “he  has  told  me  where  the  gold 
is.  I  am  going  to  see  about  it.” 

“What  shall  I  do?” 

“Go  with  me  to  Dalton’s,  where  your  uncle  is.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Will  the  general  let  you  go,  do  you  think?" 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.” 

Sam  went  to  the  general  and  got  permission  to  carry 
Becky  to  her  relatives,  at  the  Dalton  place,  and  in  less 
than  tlen  minutes  they  were  on  their  way,  mounted  on  fleet 
horses  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

When  they  were  gone,*General  Wayne  gave  orders  for  the 
spiking  and  dismantling  of  the  guns. 

The  surprised  soldiers  went  to  work  with  a  will,  for  they 
knew  that  Mad  Anthony  knew  what  was  best  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 
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The  heavy  cannons  were  spiked  and  thrown  out  of  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  fort  completely  ruined  as  a  fortification.  The 
six  hundred  prisoners,  including-  the  Jersey  Toiy,  were  mar- 
shaled  in  a  body,  and  started  down  the  hill  under  escort  of 
the  patriots  who  had  captured  them. 

When  the  whole  body  had  marched  down  the  hill,  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  remained  behind,  standing  on  the  highest 
point,  gazing  calmly  at  the  British  flag  floating  proudly 
over  Verplanck’s  Point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Soon  a  puff  of  white  smoke  burst  forth  from  Verplanck’s 
works,  a  cannon  ball  went  shrieking  over  Stony  Point,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  report  of  cannon. 

The  hero  of  Stony  Point  smiled  and  thought  of  the  time 
when  the  whole  world  would  ring  with  the  applause  due 
his  gallant  men  for  the  victory  won  the  night  before. 

“Your  proud  flag  shall  yet  trail  in  the  dust,”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  as  he  gazed  across  the  river,  “and  America  shall  be 
free." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  to  leave,  when  he  was  startled  by 
seeing  a  stalwart  man,  wrapped  in  a  huge  military  cloak, 
approaching  him.  The  man’s  face  was  concealed,  but  his 
step  was  bold  and  aggressive. 

“Halt!”  sternly  ordered  Mad  Anthony,  drawing  his  sword. 
“Who  are  you?" 

The  stranger  made  no  response,  but  continued  to  advance 

upon  him. 

“Haiti"  cried  the  general.  “Advance  another  step  and  I 
will  run  you  through  the  body.” 

But  he  walked  briskly  toward  the  general,  who  raised 
his  sword  and  made  a  desperate  thrust  at  the  breast  of  the 

unknown. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  MASK. 


He  turned  to  leave  the  place. 

“Hold!”  cried  Mad  Anthony,  darting  toward  him,  sword 
in  hand.  “You  cannot  escape  me  thus.  One  or  the  other 
must  fall  here.” 

The  unknown  merely  turned  and  pointed  his  right  finger 
at  him,  saying: 

“Anthony  Wayne,  I  know  you.  You  cannot  do  a  cowardly 
act.  You  would  not  strike  at  an  unarmed  man.  I  have 
put  up  my  sword.  When  we  meet  again  it  will  be  a  fight 
to  the  death,”  and  making  a  profound  bow  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  general,  he  turned  on  his  heels  and  walked  away. 

General  Wayne  was  too  dumbfounded  to  follow  or  utter 
a  word,  but  stood  gazing  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
masked  stranger  until  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  valley 
below  the  frowning  height  of  Stony  Point. 

“My  heavens!”  exclaimed  the  general,  on  finding  himself 
alone  in  the  dismantled  fort,  “whom  in  all  this  wide  world 
have  I  wronged  to  engender  such  bitterness  in  his  heart? 
His  voice,  gestures,  figure,  are  all  utterly  strange  and  un¬ 
known  to  me.  I  have  fought  the  enemies  of  my  country 
hard,  but  never  have  I  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  any 
living  man.  Who  is  he?  Oh,  who  can  it  be?” 

The  general  started  down  the  hill  with  his  mind  full  of 
the  stranger  and  his  terrible  earnestness.  His  command 
was  some  distance  in  advance  of  him,  and  he  was  afoot. 
His  horse  had  left  him  and  followed  the  retreating  army. 

One  of  the  soldiers  saw  the  riderless  horse  of  his  be¬ 
loved  general,  and  instantly  called  out: 

“The  general  is  killed — look  at  his  horse!”  . 

The  entire  army  seemed  almost  paralyzed  at  the  cry, 
and  halted  almost  by  instinct.  Men’s  cheeks  blanched  and 
tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  all. 

“I  saw  him  as  we  were  leaving,”  said  an  officer.  “I  will 
ride  back  and  see  what  has  happened,”  and  he  rode  furiously 
back  toward  the  dismantled  fort. 


To  the  intense  surprise  of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  stran¬ 
ger  threw  off  his  cloak,  drew  his  sword  and  threw  up  his 

guard. 

He  worked  around  so  as  to  force  the  general  to  turn  Iris 
back  toward  the  patriot  army,  which  was  retreating  down 
the  hill  toward  the  road  southward. 

“Coward!”  hissed  Mad  Anthony  Wayne.  “Show  your  face 
like  a  man.” 

“You  shall  see  it  ere  you  die,  Anthony  Wayne,”  replied 
the  other  in  calm,  collected  tones. 

“Ah,  you  know  me,  then!”  exclaimed  the  general. 

“Yes,  know  you  well!  Defend  yourself!” 

“Keep  your  caution  for  yourself!”  replied  the  heroic  pa¬ 
triot,  crossing  swords  with  the  unknown. 

Around — around  they  went,  crossing  swords  until  streams 
of  fire  flew  from  them. 

“You  have  improved  some  in  the  use  of  the  sword  since 
we  last  met,”  said  the  stranger. 

“1  don’t  remember  when  we  last  met,”  said  the  general. 
“But  this  shall  be  our  last  meeting.  You  had  better  defend 

yourself.” 

Clash — clash — swish — ping!  went  the  swords,  and  the 
man  in  the  mask  suddenly  received  the  general's  sword  in 
his  shoulder. 

The  blood  flowed  freely,  but  the  unknown  continued  to 

press  the  general. 

“You  are  hurt,”  remarked  our  hero. 

“Your  turn  next,”  was  the  cool  reply  of  the  stranger, 
who  pushed  him  hard,  and  so  furiously,  that  he  had  to  move 
backward  toward  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

“Back!  Down  with  you!”  cried  the  unknown,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  rage. 

“Never!”  hissed  the  general,  pushing  him  as  hard  as  he 
had  been  pushed.  “I  will  see  who  you  are  before  I  leave 
this  spot.  Take  that!”  and  he  again  touched  him  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  this  time  on  the  other  shoulder. 

“Perdition  seize  you!”  hissed  the  unknown,  darting  back 
and  glaring  savagely  at  the  patriot  general.  “You  have 
escaped  me  again,  Anthony  Wayne,  but  I  will  yet  trample 
on  your  face,  and  curse  you  as  you  breathe  your  life  away.” 

“Who  are  you  who  thus  breathes  such  undying  hate  to¬ 
wards  me  ?  ”  demanded  Mad  Anthony.  “I  never  knew  be¬ 
fore  that  I  had  an  enemy,  except  the  enemies  of  my  coun- 
tiy.” 

“You  will  know  soon  enough.  Y6u  have  escaped  me  again. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  your  last,”  and  with  this  the 
masked  stranger  picked  up  his  coat,  and  deliberately  threw 
it  over  his  shoulders. 


But  he  only  went  about  halfway. 

He  met  the  general  coming  on  foot. 

,  “My  heavens,  general!”  exclaimed  the  officer,  springing 
from  the  saddle  and  grasping  the  general's  hand,  “the  entire 
army  is  demoralized  at  seeing  your  riderless  horse  running 
about.  What  has  happened?” 

“I  remained  behind,”  said  the  general,  “to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right.  But  my  horse  would  not  wait  for  me — 
that’s  all.” 


“Take  my  horse  and  ride  forward.  The  march  has  been 
stopped,”  said  the  officer,  and  the  general  accepted  the 
offer,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off  at  a  brisk  gallop 
to  overtake  his  men. 

When  the  patriots  caught  sight  of  their  leader,  they 
rent  the  air  with  wild  cheers  for  the  hero  of  Stony  Point. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the 
heroes  who  had  helped  to  make  his  name  immortal,  and 
called  out: 

"All  is  well,  my  brave  men,  and  America  will  yet  be. free.” 

The  march  was  resumed,  and  the  prisoners  closely 
guarded  on  the  way. 

Becky  Sandford  rode  a  splendid  charger  and  was  cheered 
by  the  soldiers  whenever  she  appeared.  The  home  of  the 
Daltons,  where  her  aunt  and  uncle  had  taken  refuge,  was 
some  ten  miles  below  the  old  Sandford  place.  The  army 
would  march  right  by  the  place,  and  thus  acted  as  an  im¬ 
mense  escort  and  guard  of  honor  to  her. 

General  Wayne  rode  up  by  her  side,  and  said: 

You  disobeyed  orders  last  night,  it  is  my  duty  to  place 
you  under  arrest.” 

“\V°men  are  troublesome  ci'eatures,  ain’t  they,  general?” 

1  think  so.  1  ell  me  what  you  think  of  last  night’s 
work.” 


wen  and  bravely  done,’  she  replied.  “The  countrv  will 
ring  with  your  name  and  Stony  Point.” 

A  blight  flush  came  to  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  the  hero, 
and  his  eyes  beamed  brighter. 

I  am  glad  that  our  people  at  last  have  something  to 
cheer  them  up. 

“Yes,  my  uncle  will  be  perfectly  resigned  to  the  loss  of 
his  home  now,  I  think.” 

“They  are  at  Dalton’s,  are  thev?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

,  ““fee  y°ul*  uncle  privately  a  few  minutes,”  and  then 
the  generai  spurred  his  horse  to  the  head  of  the  column. 

Now,  Becky  knew  that  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  with  her  uncle,  hence  she  was  troubled  to 
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know  why  he  wanted  to  see  him  privately,  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  lind  out.  if  possible. 

At  last  they  reached  the  farmhouse  of  the  Daltons,  and 
the  first  to  meet  them  was  Sleepy  Sam.  He  had  carried 
the  news  of  the  victory  with  him,  and  numerous  farmers 
and  their  families  had  gathered  there  to  cheer  the  soldiers. 

“Becky.”  he  said,  as  he  assisted  her  to  alight,  “I  have  the 
gold  Darke  spoke  of,  and  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
t°  ^ y°ur ^ uncle  to  build  another  house  with.” 

Oh.  Sam,”  she  whispered,  with  a  scared  look  on  her  face, 
“isn’t  it  blood  money?” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DARKE  ESCAPES. 

Sleepy  Sam  was  a  man  who  had  but  little  superstition 
about  him,  yet  the  question  of  Becky  startled  him  without 
knowing  why. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  blood  money,  lass?”  he  asked. 

“I  mean  that  he  may  have  got  it  by  murdering  people, 

or - " 

“Oh,  I  understand  you  now,”  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath  of  relief.  “As  for  that  matter,  every  pound  of  gold 
in  the  world  represents  a  human  life.  Don’t  let  that  trouble 

you.” 

“Where  is  Martin  Sandford?”  General  Wayne  asked,  rid¬ 
ing  up  to  the  lovers. 

“In  the  house,  general,”  said  Sam.  “I  will  lead  you  to 
him  if  you  will  follow  me.” 

“Lead  on,  then.” 

Sam  led  the  way  into  the  house,  where  he  found  the  old 
man  making  some  strong  drink  for  all  the  officers  of  the 

command. 

“Mr.  Sandford,  come  with  me,”  he  said,  laying  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  “I  want  you.” 

Without  a  word,  the  old  man  followed  him  into  another 
room,  where  the  general  shut  the  door. 

“Martin  Sandford,  do  you  know  if  Mark  Wilbur  is  alive 
and  in  this  country?” 

The  old  man  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  stared 
at  the  bronzed  hero  in  profound  silence  for  several  minutes. 

“I  heard  that  he  was  dead  some  twenty  years  ago,  gen¬ 
eral,”  he  finally  said. 

“I  have  met  a  man  in  mask  to-day,  and  fought  him  sav¬ 
agely  to  save  my  life,  without  finding  out  who  he  was,”  said 
Mad  Anthony,  “and  he  swore  a  terrible  vengeance  against 

me.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“We  saw  Mark’s  father  buried,”  he  said,  “and  Mark  has 
been  dead  these  twenty  years.  No,  it  could  not  have  been 
Mark  Wilbur,  general.” 

“Who  sawr  Mark  Wilbur  die?  Who  saw  him  buried?” 
Mad  Anthony  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  wras  so  long  ago.  He  died  in  England 
somewhere,  I  believe.” 

“So  we  all  heard,”  remarked  the  general,  “and  so  we  all 
believed.  But  who,  then,  can  this  terrible  stranger  be?” 

The  old  man  again  shook  his  head,  and  remained  silent. 

“You  know  the  Wilburs,  old  friend,”  added  the  general. 
“Try  to  find  out  if  Mark  is  really  dead.” 

“Yes,  general,  I  will.  Did  you  get  hui't  in  the  fight  with 
him?” 

“No,  but  I  wounded  him  in  both  shoulders.” 

“That  may  enable  me  to  find  out  something,”  and  the  old 
man’s  face  brightened  up  as  he  spoke.  “If  I  learn  any¬ 
thing  I  will  send  to  you  at  once.” 

The  general  shook  hands  with  the  uncle,  aunt  and  niece, 
and  then  took  his  departure,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men. 

While  the  general  was  in  the  house,  Sleepy  Sam  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  an  interview  with  Tom  Darke,  the  captive  Tory. 
He  could  not  find  him  among  the  prisoners,  for  the  reason 
that  the  guards  would  not  allow  free  communication  with 
them.  He  did  not  see  Darke,  however,  and  resolved  to  go 
to  the  camp  in  a  day  or  two  and  see  him.  As  it  was,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  stop  over  a  day  or  two  at  Dalton’s,  and 
do  some  fine  courting. 

Now,  Becky  did  not  need  any  courting,  but  they  both 
liked  it,  and  were  accordingly  happy. 

"Becky,”  said  Sleepy  Sam,  as  he  sat  with  his  aim  about 
her  waist,  “I  may  get  wiped  out  some  day  by  the  redcoats, 
and  if  I  do,  you  ought  to  know  where  that  gold  is.” 


“Yes,  Sammy,  that’s  so,”  she  replied.  “But  I  wouldn’t  give 
you  for  all  the  gold  in  thre  world.  If  you  are  killed,  I  shall 
not  care  to  live.” 

‘‘I  know  you  love  me,  lass,  but  still  I  may  be  killed.  You 
know  where  the  deer  lick  is  down  the  hollow  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  just  thirty-three  steps  north  of  that  is  a  beech 
tree.  The  gold  is  buried  two  feet  deep  in  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  on  the  south  side.  Don’t  forget  that.  If  I 
am  killed  that  gold,  $20,000  is  yours.” 

“I  will  not  forget  it,  and  you  will  not  be  killed,  Sam,”  she 
said.  “I  feel  sure  that  the  wrar  will  soon  end,  and  that  we 
will  be  so  happy  together.” 

“I  hope  so.  but  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.” 

The  next  day  Sam  took  his  departure  for  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne’s  headquarters,  which  he  managed  to  find  two  days 
later. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching  camp  was  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  Tom  Darke,  the  Jersey  Tory.  He  went 
to  the  adjutant,  -who  had  a  list  of  names  of  all  the  men 
captured  at  Stony  Point,  and  asked  after  Darke. 

The  adjutant  looked  carefully  over  the  list  and  shook  his 
head. 

“No  such  name  on  the  list,”  he  said. 

“What!”  Sam  exclaimed. 

“No  man  by  that  name,”  repeated  the  adjutant. 

“Well,  I’ll  be — blest!”  gasped  Sam,  utterly  thunderstruck 
by  the  discovery. 

Sam  went  away,  wondering  how  the  Jersey  Tory  managed 
to  get  aw’ay,  badly  wounded  as  he  was. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CAPTURE  AND  RESCUE. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne  led  his  army  back  to  Middlebrook, 
New  Jersey,  v'here  the  commander-in-chief  had  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  turned  the  prisoners  over  to  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities.  The  army  cheered  him  wherever  he  went.  His 
name  was  on  every  man’s  lips.  His  signal  victory  cheered 
the  droopisg  spirits  of  the  patriots  throughout  America,  and 
he  w'as  hailed  the  hero  of  Stony  Point. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Mad  An¬ 
thony  Wayne,  w'rapped  in  his  old  military  cloak,  mounted 
his  horse  and  left  the  camp,  passing  the  lines  without  being 
recognized  by  the  sentinel. 

He  w'as  alone,  and  seemed  intent  on  being  unrecognized. 

But  he  had  not  gone  two  miles  ere  he  vras  stopped  by  ^ 
signal  in  the  woods  on  the  right.  He  knew  the  signal 
w'as  not  intended  for  him,  because  it  was  one  he  could  not 
understand. 

The  signal  was  again  given,  and  he  concluded  that  it  was 
best  to  go  on  without  trying  to  see  whence  it  came. 

But  he  had  not  gone  twenty  paces  ere  a  stahvart  man 
dashed  out  of  the  bushes,  and  tried  to  seize  his  bridle  reins. 

The  horse  reared  and  struck  at  him  with  his  forefeet. 
The  man  sprang  back  in  time  to  save  himself,  and  Mad  An¬ 
thony  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  him. 

“Missed,  Anthony  Wayne,”  said  the  man,  and  the  general 
instantly  recognized  the  voice  of  the  masked  man  of  Stony 
Point. 

“Ah,  is  it  you?”  the  general  asked,  as  he  drew  another 
pistol. 

“Yes.  Get  down  and  defend  yourself,”  replied  the  un¬ 
known. 

“Are  you  alone?” 

“All  alone.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  a  little  sociable  time  together,”  said  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne,  springing  from  his  horse.  “I  suppose  I 
will  never  know  who  you  are,  but  I  will  make  worm’s  meat 
of  you,  anyhow.  You  are  an  enemy  of  my  country,  else 
you  w'ould  not  be  my  enemy.” 

“Have  it  as  you  will.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  defend 
yourself,”  replied  the  stranger. 

“Of  course!”  and  the  twro  men  at  once  crossed  swords. 

Clash — clash!  and  the  sparks  flew  in  streams  when  the 
polished  blades  met  and  glided  along  each  other’s  edge. 

The  clear  starlight  enabled  them  to  defend  themselves 
well,  yet  they  could  not  see  each  other’s  eyes,  as  swords¬ 
men  must  in  combat,  hence  it  was  of  but  short  duration. 

Mad  Anthony,  knowing  the  danger  of  such  a  conflict,  lost 
no  time  in  crowding  home  on  his  antagonist,  and  in  just 
one  minute  had  drawn  the  blood  from  his  sword  arm. 
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“May  the  foul  fiend  seize  you!”  hissed  the  unknown.  “I’ll 
meet  you  again,  Anthony  Wayne.  You  shall  not  escape  me.” 

“Hold  on — don’t  go!”  cried  the  general.  “Give  me  your 
name  and  I  Vv'ill  meet  you  in  honorable  battle,  whenever 
and  wherever  you  may — gone — gone!” 

The  general  was  alone.  The  unknown  had  fled  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  forest  even  while  the  hero  of  Stony 
Point  was  yet  speaking. 

The  disappointed  patriot  turned  to  and  mounted  his 
charger  again,  wondering  if  there  was  any  more  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  general  rode  leisurely  along  the  road,  counting  the 
minutes  as  they  passed  until  he  reached  the  junction  of 
the  ferry  road. 

Two  miles  farther  on  he  came  to  a  small  log  hut  before 
which  he  halted  and  dismounted,  tying  his  horse  to  a  limb. 
Entering  the  hut,  he  found  it  dark  and  tenantless.  That 
was  what  he  expected.  Hence,  he  W’as  not  disappointed  in 
the  least. 

“I  wonder  how  much  longer  I  wjll  have  to  wait?”  he  asked 
himself,  as  he  strode  in  the  doorway. 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words  than  he  was  vio¬ 
lently  hurled  forward  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  door,  by 
a  powerful  shove  from  behind,  and  three  stalwart  men  seized 
and  bound  him  ere  he  could '  resist. 

That  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  did  not  doubt.  Who  his 
captors  were,  he  did  not  know,  lie  was  afraid  to  speak, 
for  fear  of  betraying  his  identity. 

“General,”  said  one  of  the  men,  addressing  him,  “you 
-re  a  prisoner." 

“Yes,  it  seems  so,”  was  the  calm  reply. 

“You  expected  to  meet  one  of  your  scouts  here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  we  have  come  in  his  place.  He  is  in  trouble  as 
well  as  yourself.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Who  are  you?” 

“King’s  men,  of  course.” 

“So  I  supposed — soldiers  or  Tories?” 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter.  Do  you  know  one  Tom  Darke?” 

"A  New  Jersey  Tory?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  heard  of  him.” 

“Do  you  know  Sleepy  Sam?” 

“I  think  I  do.” 

“Well,  Darke  thinks  Sleepy  Sam  will  return  a  certain 
treasure  as  a  ransom  for  you.” 

“Ah!”  and  the  general  remained  silent  for  several  min¬ 
utes. 

“Yes,  he  has  certain  gold  belonging  to  Darke  which  he 
must  give  up  before  you  go  free.” 

Bang — bang!  went  two  pistols  almost  simultaneously,  and 
two  of  the  men  sank  down  to  the  ground  with  bullets  in 
their  brains.  The  other  man  was  instantly  seized  and  hurled 
to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  stun  him. 

“How  was  that  done,  general?” 

“Sam!”  gasped  the  general.  “Thank  heaven  1”  ,  # 

“Yes,  Sleepy  Sam!”  chuckled  the  other,  who  had  thus 
crept  up  unperceived  and  made  the  rescue. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  cut  these  bonds  1” 

Sam  drew  his  knife  anl  cut  the  bonds  that  bound  the 
general’s  aims,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  disarm  and  tie 
up  the  man  he  had  thrown  to  the  ground. 

“You  came  just  in  time,  * Sam,”  said  the  general,  “and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  this 
night.” 

“Here,  you  blasted  Tory,”  said  the  scout,  as  though  he 
had  not  heard  the  words  of  the  general.  “I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  save  your  life.  Take  your  choice,” 
and  he  commenced  whetting  his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  boot. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TORIES  AT  WORK. 

The  very  significant  action  of  Sleepy  Sam  in  whetting 
his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  boot  had  the  effect  intended 
on  the  surviving  Topr. 

It  so  thoroughly  frightened  him  that  he  blubbered  outj 

“What  is  it?  What  do  you  want?  Give  me  a  chancel” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  will  give  you  a  chance,”  said  Sam,  continuing 
to  sharpen  his  knife. 

“I — I  will  do  anything  you  want  ma  to.” 


“Well,  see  that  you  do.  Now,  tell  me  first  where  is  lorn 
Darke.” 

“At  Hyatt’s  place.” 

“No — that  can’t  be.” 

“Yes,  he  is  there,”  persisted  the  Tory.” 

“Tom  Darke  is  not  a  fool.  He  would  not  go  there  so 
soon  after  our  visit.” 

“I  tell  you  he  is — or  was  there  four  or  five  hours  ago. 
You  can  kill  me  if  I  am  not  telling  you  the  truth.” 

“Where  is  Becky  Sandford?” 

“She  is  there,  too,  a  prisoner.” 

“How  came  she  there?” 

“Those  two  fellows,”  meaning  the  two  dead  Tories  on  the 
ground  near  by,  “carried  her  over  there.” 

“Where  from?” 

“Dalton’s  place.” 

“When?” 

“Day  before  yesterday.” 

“How  did  they  capture  her?” 

“She  came  out  of  the  house  and  walked  down  the  road  a 
bit,  when  they  pounced  upon  her  and  carried  her  away.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  chuckled  Sam  to  himself,  “and  it  was  my 
hand  that  wiped  them  out!  I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time, 
or  I  might  have  let  them  live  long  enough  to  know  who 
hurt  them.” 

“Yod  did  right,  Sam!”  remarked  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 
“Now,  tell  me  how  you  found  out  that  I  was  to  be  here  to¬ 
night.” 

“One  of  our  men  killed  your  scout,  and  on  his  body  they 
found  ,a  memoranda  which,  together  with  what  .he  had  said 
when  dying  and  out  of  his  head,  led  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  to  meet  you  here  to-night,  so  we  came  and  waited  for 
you.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Sleepy  Sam.  “He  is  avenged,  though!” 

“True,  but  we  will  miss  him,  for  all  that.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Tory,  how  did  Tom  Darke  get  away 
from  us?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  heard  him  say  that  he  got  away  during 
the  march  from  Stony  Point.  He  found  that  you  had  taken 
his  money,  and  sent  us  to  take  the  girl,  for  the.  purpose  of 
holding  her  as  ransom,  so  we  concluded  to  hold  him,  too.” 

“Sam,”  said  the  general  gravely.  “I  don’t  understand 
this.  Will  you  please  explain?” 

“It’s  a  long  story,  general,”  replied  the  scout,  “but  I’ll 
give  it  to  you  as  best  I  can.  Tom  Darke  once  asked  Becky 
to  be  his  wife.  She  told  him  no,  of  course,  and  that  made 
him  turn  Tory,  and  since  then  he  has  tried  several  times 
to  carry  her  off.  He  robbed,  murdered  and  burned  without 
cessation.  But  one  day  I  caught  him  and  was  hanging  him 
up  when  the  redcoat  troopers  came  up  and  rescued  ,him. 
He  then  came  to,  and  set  Becky’s  house  on  fire.  You  cap¬ 
tured  the  troopers  afterwards  at  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
but  Darke  was  not  with  them.  He  had  gone  on  to  Stony 
Point,  where  he  was  captured  that  night.  Becky  discov¬ 
ered  him  among  the  wounded — she  stabbed  him  herself  the 
day  before— -and  told  me  of  it.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he 
was  so  afraid  that  I  would  hang  him  that  he  told  me  that 
he  had  $26,000  that  he  would  give  me  if  I  would  let  him 
off.  I  agreed  to  let  him  off  if  he  would  tell  me  where  the 
gold  was.  He  did  so,  and  I  found  it  to  be  as  he  said, 
moved  it  to  another  place,  and  met  you  at.  Dalton’s,  where 
I  gave  $6,000  to  old  man  Sandford  to  build  him  another 
house.  Now  you  have  the  whole  story.” 

“And  it  is  a  romance  of  the  war  that  I  have  never  heard 
of  before,”  said  the  general.  “In  the  end  he  seeks- to  compel 
you  to  return  the  money  by  holding  Becky  for  ransom.” 

“Yes,  that’s  his  game,  and  in  the  end  I  am  going  to  hang 
him  and  Hyatt,  too.” 

‘I  shall  not  interfere  with  you,”  remarked  the  general, 
dryly. 

“I  hope  that  you  will  go  with  me  to  Hyatt’s,  as  you  may 
learn  something  of  Hyatt  that  will  be  of  use  to  you.” 

“I  will  go,  if  we  can  get  there  before  daylight” 

“Of  course  you  can.  We  all  have  horses  and  we  can  get 
there  if  we  ride  hard.” 

‘Then  let’s  be  off!”  . 

The  general’s  own  horse  was  soon  ready,  as  were  the 
horses  of  the  Tories,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their 
way  toward  Hyatt’s.  Sam  had  tied  his  prisoner  securely  to 
the  horse,  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for  him  to  escape. 

After  some  two  hours'  hard  riding  they  reached  Hyatt’s 
place,  and  dismounted.  The  stars  were  yet  shining  brightly. 

“Now.”  said  Sam.  to  the  prisoner,  “give  me  all  the  sign* 
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And  signals  by  which  we  can  get  into  the  house,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you." 

“Yes — now  listen.  Two  raps  on  the  door.  They  will  ask 
inside: 

** ‘Who's  there?’  * 

“  'Friends. » 

“  ‘What  do  you  want  V  9 

9  *We  want  King  George.’  * 

"Then  they  will  open  the  door  for  you.” 

•Very  well.  I  am  going  to  try  it.  If  I  fail,  good-by  to 
you." 

“You  can’t  fail  if  you  go  at  it  as  I  have  said.” 

Sam  then  tied  him  securely  to  a  tree  and  left  him,  he  and 
the  general  going  together  toward  the  house. 

On  reaching  the  door  Sam  gave  the  two  raps  in  very  em¬ 
phatic  thumps. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  ere  they  had  any  response;  a 
hoarse  voice  finally  answered  from  within,  by  asking: 

“Who’s  there?” 

“Friends.” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“We  want  King  George." 

“Come  in,  then,”  and  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  Hyatt 

himself. 

“Get  a  light,”  whispered  Sam,  “and  call  up  Darke.  We 
must  get  away  before  daylight.” 

“Any  trouble?” 

“Yes.  That  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  is  coming  this  way 
again.” 

“Perdition  seize  the  traitor!”  hissed  Hyatt,  as  he  stum¬ 
bled  about  to  get  a  light.  He  had  to  go  into  another  room 
to  get  one,  and  was  heard  calling  to  Darke  to  get  up. 

He  finally  procured  a  light  and  came  into  the  room  with 
it,  only  to  meet  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  pressed  against 
his  breast,  with  the  warning: 

“Utter  a  word,  and  you  are  a  dead  man!” 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JUSTICE  AT  LAST. 

“Perdition!”  gasped  the  Tory,  darting  back  into  his  room. 

But  Sam  was  too  quick  for  him. 

He  sprang  upon  him  and.  threw  him  to  the  floor. 

The  Tory  was  but  a  mere  child  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  prisoner. 

“Now  answer  truthfully — are  there  any  more  men  in  the 
house?” 

“Only  two  hired  men,”  shid  Hyatt,  “who  don't  take  any 
hand  in  the  war.” 

“Nevertheless,  they  are  kingsmen,”  answered  Sam. 
“Which  is  their  room?” 

‘The  one  on  the  left  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.” 

“I  will  soon  silence  them,”  and  proceeding  to  the  room,  he 
found  the  key  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

“I  will  lock  them  in,”  he  said,  and  he  did  so.  Then  going 
to  another  door  he  found  it  locked  and  the  key  gone. 

“Becky — Beck!”  he  called. 

She  sprang  to  the  door. 

“Is  it  vou,  Sam?”  she  eagerly  asked. 

“Yes,  lass — are  you  all  right?” 

“Yes.  Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake  open  the  door!” 

Sam  raised  his  foot  and  kicked  it.  A  mule  could  not  have 
done  better,  and  the  door  flew  open. 

“Oh,  I  knew  you  would  come!”  cried  Becky,  as  she  flew  to 
his  arms.  “I  knew  you  would  come,”  and  she  kissed  him 
all  over  the  face,  which  he  returned,  of  course. 

“Come  downstairs,  lass,  and  see  the  general.” 

“Oh,  is  the  army  here?” 

“No,  only  two  of  us,”  and  the  scout  red  the  way  down  into 
the  room  where  Hyatt  and  Tom  Darke  lay  bound  on  the  floor 
as  helpless  prisoners. 

The  general  greeted  her  kindly. 

“You  seem  to  have  a  deal  of  trouble  with  your  lovers, 
Becky,”  he  remarked,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

“Yes.  One  of  them  has  been  very  troublesome,”  and  then 
turning  to  Darke,  she  said: 

“I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Tom,  and  now  the  end  has 
come.  It  would  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  taken  my 
advice  and  left  the  country.  But  you  were  a  fool,  and  now 
you  are  caught  again.” 

Darke  made  no  reply. 


When  daylight  came,  Sam  led  his  two  prisoners  out  by 
the  ropes,  and  halted  under  a  large  spreading  elm  In  the 
yard. 

Throwing  the  end  of  the  rope  over  a  limb,  Sam  pulled  on 
it  until  it  stood  straight  over  the  Tory's  head. 

Tom  was  silent. 

He  knew  that  there  was  no  mercy  for  him,  as  his  con¬ 
science  condemned  him  immeasurably,  and  therefore  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  say  no  more  to  either  of  his  captors. 

“Are  you  ready,  Tom?”  Sam  asked. 

Tom  made  no  reply. 

“Well,  I  shall  send  you  up  slowly,”  and  with  that  he  begun 
to  pull  on  the  rope. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  Tom  Drake,  the  Tory,  was  as 
dead  as  a  dried  codfish,  and  hung  still  and  limp  to  the  tree. 

“How  was  that,  Hyatt?”  he  asked  the  other. 

“Very  well  done,”  said  the  Tory,  looking  very  sick. 

“Well,  I  am  going  to  serve  you  the  same  way.  You  bo- 
strayed  poor  Eric  to  his  death  the  other  day.” 

The  Tory  was  utterly  paralyzed  with  horror,  falling  down 
in’ a  ddad  faint. 

Sam  hastened  to  pull  him  up,  and  in  another  two  minutes 
he  was  ornamenting  the  tree  alongside  of  Tom  Darke. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Now,  that  ends  the  war,  as  far  as  Tom  Darke  is  con¬ 
cerned,”  muttered  Sleepy  Sam,  as  he  turned  away  to  rejoin 
Becky  and  the  general,  who  had  both  returned  to  the  house. 
“I  don’t  think  Tom  will  trouble  Becky  any  more,  and  if  his 
ghost  comes  fooling  around  me  I  will  smash  it  all  to  pieces. 
No  old  Tory  ghost  can  scare  Sam.”  » 

“Well,  Sam,”  said  the  Hero  of  Stony  Point,  “you  have 
done  your  work,  have  you?” 

“Yes,  general,  and  now  I  am  ready  for  duty  whenever  my 
country  callsA 

“You  have  always  been  that  way,  Sam,”  replied  the  gen¬ 
eral.  “I  have  just  been  telling  Becky  here  that  no  better 
soldier  could  be  found  in  the  Continental  army  than  your¬ 
self.” 

Sam  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  low. 

“You  are  kind,  general,  and  I  shall  ever  be  grateful.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  always  to  be  considered  your  friend,”  re¬ 
marked  the  general.  “We  must  now  leave  here,  as  I  must 
not  remain  any  longer  away  from  my  command.” 

“I  am  ready  to  go  now,”  said  Becky,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  all  mounted,  including  the  prisoner  whom  Sam 
had  left  tied  to  the  tree. 

They  rode  by  the  Dalton  place  to  leave  Becky  there.  Old 
Martin  Sandford  and  his  wife  had  been  in  the  deepest  dis¬ 
tress  about  her,  and  had  almost  given  her  up  as  dead. 

They  received  her  with  open  arms  and  tears  of  joy. 

“Tom  Darke  is  dead  now,”  said  Sam,  as  he  wrung  the  old 
man’s  hand,  “so  she  won’t  be  bothered  any  more  except  by 
me.” 

“Heaven  bless  you,  Sam!”  murmured  the  old  man.  “You 
have  been  our  steady  Providence.  May  heaven  spare  you 
through  a  long  life.” 

General  Wayne  took  the  old  man  aside  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  learned  anything  about  the  Wilburs. 

“No,  general.  I  sent  the  old  lady  to  see  a  niece  of  Wil¬ 
bur’s  father,  who  lives  over  the  river.  The  niece  says  that 
Mark  Wilbur  has  been  dead  these  twenty  years — died  in 
England,  somewhere,.-  she  thisks.” 

“Is  that  all  she  could  learn?” 

“Yes,  general,  that  was  all.” 

“Then  it  is  still  a  mystery.  I  shall  have  to  unravel  it 
myself,”  and  he  took  leave  of  the  two  families  and  rode 
away,  with  Sam  and  his  prisoner  as  an  escort. 

They  reached  the  camp  by  sunset  and  turned  the  prisoner 
over  to  *the  adjutant,  after  telling  him  that  they  would  hang 
him  if  he  made  any  mention  of  the  manner  of  his  capture. 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  make  such  a  promise. 

Once  more  the  army  moved  on  an  expedition  southward, 
toward  Philadelphia,  and  Sleepy  Sam  was  kept  busy  as  a 
scout,  doing  duty  here  and  there  as  one  of  the  most  trusted 
men  of  General  Wayne’s  command.  It  was  more  than  two 
months  ere  he  got  a  chance  to  see  the  fair  Becky  again. 

She  was  then  prettier  than  ever,  and  patiently  waiting  for 
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the  cruel  war  to  end  in  order  to  marry  the  scout  of  the 
hero  at  Stony  Point. 

Once  Sam  was  captured,  and  came  near  being  hung  by 
the  British.  But  Little  Lou,  the  famous  girl  scout  of  the 
Continentals,  rescued  him  and  aided  him  in  his  escape. 

One  day  General  Wayne  left  his  command  to  go  to  a 
farmhouse,  where  he  was  to  meet  two  or  three  other  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  patriot  army.  He  rode  with  his  cloak  about 
him,  as  the  air  was  now  q-ite  frosty,  and  had  reached  a 
dense  part  of  the  woods  through  with  the  road  ran,  when 
he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  stalwart  unknown,  who 
exclaimed: 

“We  meet  again,  Anthony  Wayne.  Dismount  and  defend 
yourself.” 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne  sprang  from  his  horse  ad  threw  off 
his  cloak. 

“There  is  a  clearing  back  here  in  the  woods,”  said  the  un¬ 
known.  “We  are  liable  to  interruption  here.  Let’s  go  there 
and  have  it  out.” 

“Anywhere  to  accommodate  you,”  said  the  general,  bow¬ 
ing. 

“Come,  then,”  and  he  turned  on  his  heel,  Mad  Anthony 
following  and  leading  his  horse. 

The  clearing  was  soon  reached,  and  the  unknown  turned 

and  said: 

“Here  we  are,  face  to  face!” 

“We  are  not  face  to  face!”  responded  the  general.  “You 
have  not  the  courage  to  show  your  face.” 

“You  cannot  taunt  me  into  breaking  my  resolve,”  said  the 
unknown,  firmly.  “I  will  show  you  my  face  before  you  die, 
so  you  must  i-est  content  with  that.  Are  you  ready?” 

“I  am  always  ready,”  replied  the  general,  drawing  his 
sword  and  standing  guard. 

“Defend  yourSelf,  then!”  and  the  two  bright  blades  clashed 
in  furious  battle. 

Those  two  men  fought  full  five  minutes  in  perfect  silence, 
only  their  loud  breathing  and  the  crash  of  steel  could  be 

heard. 

Around  and  around  they  moved,  cutting  and  thrusting, 
both  so  evenly  matched  in  strength  and  skill  that  neither 
could  touch  the  other. 

At  last  they  rested. 

“You  have  been  taking  lessons  in  fencing  since  last  we 
met,”  said  the  general. 

“Yes,  and  have  learned  enough  to  manage  you,”  said  the 

other. 

“Don’t  be  too  confident,”  laughed  the  general.  “I  am  so 
anxious  to  see  your  face  that  I  am  determined  to  cut  you 
down  and  remove  that  mask.  Defend  yourself!”  and  the 
general  pressed  him  as  though  suddenly  endowed  with  new 
life  and  strength. 

■Hie  unknown  was  quite  disconcerted  at  the  suddenly  ac¬ 
quired  vigor  of  the  attack  and  gave  way  some  distance. 

In  going  backwards  he  stumbled  slightly,  and  the  next 
moment  Mad  Anthony’s  sword  was  run  to  the  hilt  through 
his  body. 

The  general  grasped  his.  sword  arm  with  his  left  hand  and 
held  it  with  a  vise-like  grip,  glancing  sternly  into  the  man’s 
eyes. 


“Your  hours  are  numbered!”  exclaimed  Mad  Anthony,  as 
the  man  sunk  down  to  the  ground.  “Tell  me  who  you  are. 
You  forced  me  to  be  yovr  slayer!” 

“Curse  you!  Curse  you!”  hissed  the  man  as  he  laid  down, 
quivering  from  head  to  foot. 

General  Wayne  tore  the  mask  from  the  unknown’s  face, 
and  beheld  a  manly  looking  face,  but  one  utterly  unknown 
to  him. 

“In  heaven’s  name  who  are  you?”  he  exclaimed,  gazing 
into  the  man’s  face. 

The  unknown*  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  the  general,  gave 
him  a  look  of  undying  hate,  shuddered,  and  died. 

“Dead!”  exclaimed  the  general,  “and  the  mystery  still  un¬ 
solved.  I  will  search  his  person  for  some  clue  as  to  his 
identity.” 

He  searched  his  pockets  but  found  neither  pencil  nor  pen 
writing  to  reveal  anything. 

“A  brave,  resolute  man,”  muttered  the  general.  “He  re¬ 
moved  everything  that  could  reveal  his  identity.  I  would 
give  all  I  am  worth  to  clear  up  this  mystery.” 

The  general  looked  down  at  the  lifeless  unknown  in  pro¬ 
found  silence  for  several  minutes,  and  then  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away  to  the  conference  of  generals. 

He  related  the  incident  to  his  brother  officers,  whose  curi¬ 
osity  was  greatly  excited.  They  all  repaired  to  the  spot  to 
view  the  body. 

They  found  it  where  the  general  left  it,  and  examined 
every  particle  of  clothing  without  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
At  last  they  gave  orders  for  the  burial  of  the  body  and  rode 
away. 

Sleepy  Sam  remained  a  faithful  scout  with  Mad  Anthony 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  married  Becky  and  set¬ 
tled  down  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  where  his  de¬ 
scendants  reside  to  this  day,  and  relate  story  after  story 
of  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Hero  of  Stony  Point. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  ARKANSAS 
SCOUT;  OR,  FIGHTING  THE  REDSKINS.” 


ir  SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Please  give  your  newsdealer  a  standing  order  for 
your  weekly  copy  of  “PLUCK  AND  LUCK.”  The 
War  Industries  Board  has  asked  all  publishers  to 
save  waste.  Newsdealers  must,  therefore,  be  in¬ 
formed  if  you  intend  to  get  a  copy  of  this  weekly 
every  week,  so  they  will  know  how  many  copies  to 
order  from  us. 
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Exciting  Detective  Stories  in  Every  Number 

“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 

HANDSOME  COLORED  COVERS  PRICE  TEN  CENTS  PER  COPY 

48  PAGES  OF  READING  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS 

The  greatest  detective  stories  ever  written  are  now  being  published  in  “MYSTERY  MAGAZINE,” 
out  semi-monthly.  Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  this  splendid  publication,  for  besides  the  big  feature  de¬ 
tective  story,  it  also  contains  a  large  number  of  short  stories  and  interesting  articles,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  matter  that  would  be  of  special  interest  to  young  and  old.  It  is  the  only  real  detective  story 
magazine  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  When  you  have  read  it,  be  sure  to  tell  all  your  friends  about  it,  for 
there  are  no  detective  stories  that  can  equal  the  ones  in  this  magazine. 
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HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY! 


BENGAL  BILL  BUCKS  THE  BOCHE 

RAJAH’S  KEEPER  FEELS  BADLY  BECAUSE  HE  CAN’T  TURN 
HIS  SIX-HUNDRED  POUND  ROGUE  TIGER  LOOSE  ON  THE 
GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF,  “FOR  THAT  BIRD  HAS  GOT  THE 
KIND  OF  PUNCH  THEM  HUN  GUYS  NEED.  HE’D  CLEAN 
’EM  GOOD  IF  HE  COULD  JUST  GET  AT  ’EM  ON  ONE  OF 

HIS  BAD  DAYS,  WOULDN’T  YOU,  KITTY?” 

By  GUY  HUBBART.  * 

Someone  has  to  take  care  of  the  big  cats  in  the  circus,  and  so  “Bengal  Bill,”  lion  trainer 
and  all  around  animal  man,  had  to  stay  with  the  Big  Top  when  the  younger  boys  joined  up  with 
the  Tank  Regiment.  “Treat  ’Em  Rough”  appealed  to  Bengal  Bill  like  yeast  does  to  dough. 
It  made  him  raise  right  up.  But  “56  years  this  August”  put  him  out  of  the  running.  And  then 
there  is  Rajah,  the  big  Bengal  cat.  He  has  to  be  fed  and  groomed  and  cuddled. 

But  Bengal  Bill  didn’t  drop  clean  out.  He  took  a  look  at  his  roll  of  “back  money,”  saved 
for  many  a  year  with  the  Greatest  on  Earth,  and  said:  “I’m  gonna  give  Rajah  a  little  pres¬ 
ent  just  to  make  up  for  him  and  me  not  gitting  our  swipe  at  the  church-bombing  Boches.  Gosh, 
how  I’d  like  to  turn  old  Rajah  and  his  temper  onto  them  gents.  He’d  trim  the  kaiser  up  to 
suit  me  in  about  one  minute.  See  them  fangs  and  that  cute  little  curve  on  the  jaw,  and  them 
shoulders  and  flanks  ?  See  ’em !  One  swipe  and  the  Crown  Prince  would  look  like  a  hamburger 
steak,  begging  the  steak’s  pardon.  But  they  can’t  use  Rajar  ner  me. 

“But  we’re  gonna  fight,  believe  me?  I’m  gonna  buy  me  and  Rajah  30  bucks  worth  of 
them  War-Savings  Stamps  and  let  our  dough  treat  ’em  rough.  Ain’t  we,  Rajah?  We’ll  buck 
them  birds  long  range  if  we  can’t  git  our  claws  into  ’em.  Money’s  just  as  good  as  guns,  they 
say,  and  me  and  Rajah  are  gonna  chip  in  our  bit  while  the  U.  S.  A.  can  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

“I’d  rather  fight  if  they’d  take  me,  and  this  600-pound  kittten  would,  too,  but  money’s 
our  lay,  so  here  she  is — 30  bucks— and  we’re  coming  back  with  more.  Just  put  on  the  front 
of  them  little  books  of  Thrift  Stamps:  ‘Bengal  Bill  and  Rajah !  Thanks.’  ” 

You  can  put  your  “treat  ’em  rough”  money  in  with  Rajah’s  and  Bengal  Bill’s.  They’ll 
be  glad  if  you  do,  and  you’ll  be  proud  if  you  do. 

Money  means  power  to  fight,  and  War-Savings  Stamps  will  bring  it  in.  Every  dollar 
brings  victory  a  dollar  nearer.  Don’t  forget  for  a  single  minute. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


SEW  ON  A  HAND. 

While  holding  a  block  of  wood  which  his  brother 
was  chopping,  Janies  Coates,  of  Shamokin,  Pa., 
slipped  and  plunged  forward  as  the  ax  was  swung 
and  severed  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  wrist. 
Surgeons  at  the  State  Hospital  sutured  it  back  into 
its  place  and  are  trying  to  restore  circulation  in  an 
endeavor  to  save  the  hand. 


LIGHTNING  FROM  CLEAR  SKY  KILLS  TWO 
BOYS  IN  COLORADO. 

Leonard  Spence,  17  years  old,  and  his  nephew, 
Myle  Spence,  8,  were  killed  by  lightning  while  they 
were  cultivating  potatoes  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary 
J.  Spence  in  Missouri  Park,  three  miles  north  of 
Salida,  Col.  Mrs.  Spence  was  the  mother  of  Leon¬ 
ard  and  the  grandmother  of  Myle.  Leonard  was 
driving  and  Myle  riding  on  the  machine  when  a 
flash  of  lightning  came  from  a  sky  that  was  clear  of 
clouds.  Mrs.  Spence  and  her  son,  Charles,  about 
100  feet  away,  felt  the  shock. 


SUGAR  CONCERN  HIRES  100  COLLEGE 

GIRLS. 

Sugar  refiners  of  Colorado  have  been  so  hard  hit 
by  the  draft  that  a  bid  has  been  sent  to  every  co-ed 
in  the  laboratories  of  every  college  in  the  State  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  chemical  departments  of 
some  sugar  plants.  $ 

Experiments  were  made  with  women  chemists  by 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  last  year,  and 
the  trial  was  so  successful  that  100  college  girls  will 
be  added  to  the  chemical  staff  of  that  corporation 
this  Summer. 


FARM,  HANDS  ASK  HIGH  PAY. 

Three  farmers  at  Alma,  Kan.,  recently  tried  to 
hire  farm  hands. 

One  young  fellow  agreed  to  work  for  $50  a  month 
if  given  the  use  of  the  farmer’s  car  whenever  he 
wanted  it. 

Another  said  he  would  work  for  $45  if  given  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons  and  Sundays  off  and  furnished  a 
horse  and  buggy. 

The  third  wanted  $50  and  the  farmer  to  furnish 
him  a  car  to  go  and  see  his  girl,  twenty  miles  away, 
every  Sunday.  The  trio  is  not  working. 


$100  FOR  SIGHTING  U-BOATS. 

An  American  steamship  arrived  in  an  Atlantic 
port  recently  from  South  American  ports  after 
weathering  trie  outside  swirls  and  high  seas  of  a 
tropical  hurricane  off  Jamaica.  She  brought  100 
passengers.  v 

Passengers  reported  the  voyage  was  enlived  by 
frequent  reports  that  German  submarines  had  been 


sighted.  These  reports  followed  the  posting  of  a 
notice  in  the  main  dining  room  that  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  is  offering  $100  as  a  reward 
to  the  passenger  who  sights  an  enemy  undersea 
craft.  The  sighting  of  the  craft  must  be  verified  by 
two  others  and  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  from 
which  it  is  sighted. 

Off  the  Alligator  Point  Light,  Southern  Florida, 
a  wrecked  hydroairplane  was  sighted. 


TRIES  TO  SHIP  FOOD  IN  PIANO. 

A  German  professor,  attached  to  the  local  uni¬ 
versity  in  Basnl  for  several  years,  recently  received 
a  call  from  a  German  university.  He  accepted  the 
position  and  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
wife  stayed  behind  to  arrange  for  shipment  of  the 
furniture  and  household  goocis^  Also,  the  frau  pro¬ 
fessor  was  eager  to  take  along  some  good  things  to 
eat  which  she  still  could  get  in  the  land  of  compara¬ 
tive  plenty,  but  which  were  only  a  memory  in  the 
Kaiser’s  domain. 

So  the  frau  professor  pried  open  the  rear  wall  of 
her  piano  and  filled  the  interior  with  a  number  of 
hams  and  sides  of  bacon.  Then  she  took  the  cover¬ 
ing  off  her  sofa,  lifted  one  of  the  springs  and  placed 
some  more  hams,  some  more  bacon  and  some  other 
good  things  inside,  tacking  the  covering  on  again 
after  the  interior  was  loaded. 

After  notifying  the  express  company  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  authorities,  the  woman  left  for  Davos,  where 
she  tried  to  forget  the  pangs  of  her  guilty  con¬ 
science. 

Soon  the  servant  girl,  who  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  house,  notified  the  frau  professor  that  the 
customs  official  had  been  there  and  found  every¬ 
thing  O.  K. 

When  the  frau  professor  returned  to  her  house 
and  found  how  easy  the  customs  officials  had  been 
duped,  greed  drowned  the  voice  of  precaution.  If 
those  men  in  uniform  could  not  find  ten  hams,  they 
would  no  more  find  twenty  hams,  the  frau  professor 
said  to  herself.  So  she  opened  the  rear  wall  of  the 
piano  once  more,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
officers  had  put  seals  on  the  boards  that  were  liable 
to  be  pried  off.  Thus  the  lady  stored  away  some 
more  food  in  the  interior  of  her  bulky  pieces  of 
furniture. 

When  the  goods  reached  the  frontier  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  seals  had  been  broken.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  piano  and  other  pieces  revealed  the 
presence  of  a  large  store  of  provisions. 

The  frau  professor  lost  all  her  toothsome  wares 
and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  more  than  $1,500.  Finally 
she  was  arrested,  and  will  have  to  stand  trial  for 
violating  government  seals. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICIES 


ONE  MIELION  WATCHES  FOR  OUR  ARMY 

ORDERED. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  in  France  has  ordered  one  million 
watches  from  Swiss  firms  for  the  use  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  operating  in  France. 

The  order  is  welcomed  by  the  Swiss  watch  -indus¬ 
try,  which  has  been  in  a  precarious  condition. 


GERMAN  TRAVELERS  CARRY  OWN  BED 

LINEN. 

Visitors  to  the  Leipzig  exhibition  this  year  must 
take  their  own  bed  linen  or  they  will  be  refused 
rooms  at  the  hotels,  according  to  a  notice  served  on 
prospective  visitors  by  the  hotelkeepers  through  the 
local  newspapers. 

“All  linen  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment, M  the  notice  says. 

AUSTRIANS  REBEL  AT  RISE  IN  BREAD 

PRICE. 

There  is  widespread  discontent  in  large  Austrian 
towns  by  a  recent  rise  of  116  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  bread,  according  to  an  Exchange  Telegraph  dis¬ 
patch  from  Zurich.  The  Socialist  party  in  Austria 
has  declared  it  is  impossible  for  working  classes  to 
bear  this  increase.  Negotiations  have  been  opened 
with  the  Government  over  the  situation.  Meetings 
of  protest  have  been  held  in  the  populous  working- 
class  districts  of  Vienna,  Prague  and  Gratz. 

Complications  are  feared,  the  dispatch  adds. 
Salzberg  is  declared  to  have  been  without  bread  for 
the  past  eight  days.  Dalmatia  is  reported  suffering 
from  a  “malady  of  hunger”  because  of  the  lack  of 
food. 


RUM  BONUS  FOR  GRAIN  FEEDS  GERMAN 

TOWN. 

The  Burgomaster  of  Arnsberg,  Westphalia,  Ger¬ 
many,  having  failed  in  all  endeavors  to  induce  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  to  bring  in  supplies, 
placed  this  advertisement  in  the  local  newspapers 
as  a  final  hope : 

“This  municipality  will  buy  all  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  for  cash  at  Government  prices.  Every  person 
who  delivers  100  pounds  of  bread  grain  or  300 
pounds  of  potatoes  will  receive  a  ticket  entitling 
him  to  buy  a  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum  at  reduced 
prices  from  the  municipal  cellars.” 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  cellars  were  empty 
and  the  residents  of  Arnsberg  enjoyed  the  first 
square  meal  they  had  had  for  weeks. 

SEND  BOOKS  TO  PRISONERS  DIRECT 
FROM  PUBLISHERS. 

The  following  ruling  is  authorized  by  the  Military 

Censorship : 


“Books  and  periodicals  can  be  sent  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  only  when  they 
are  ordered  through  the  publishers,  and  are  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  office  of  the  same.” 

Old  books  form  a  convenient  method  of  secret 
communication,  and  require  extraordinary 'scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  censorship  forces.  It  is  felt  that 
the  above  will  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  prisoners,  and  by  the 
public  at  large,  since  it  shows  the  watchfulness  of 
the  War  Department  in  thus  caring  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  prisoners  and  of  their  friends  at  home. 


MACHINE  GUNS  AND  SMALL  ARMS. 

On  the  fir$t  of  June  it  was  stated  in  the  House 
that  in  eighteen  days  of  May  659  heavy  Browning 
machine  guns  were  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  two  firms.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  heavy  Browning  machine  guns  were  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  a  month;  in  May 
the  delivery  of  light  Brownings  was  1,800 ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  summer  the  normal  output  will  be 
carried  to  10,000  a  month,  should  it  be  necessary. 
That  excellent  trench  warfare  weapon,  the  Colt 
automatic  pistol,  is  being  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  per  month.  At  the  beginning  of  June  the 
new  Enfield  rifle  was  being  put  out  at  the  rate  of 
9,000  per  day. 


HUNGER  KILLS  RICH  RECLUSE. 

Though  she  had  $125,000  in  securities  in  her 
poorly  furnished  flat  at  262  Jackson  avenue,  Jersey 
City,  Mrs.  Annie  Sisler  lied  dead  from  starvation. 
She  was  60  years  old  and  had  been  regarded  by  her 
neighbors  as  eccentric. 

Having  missed  the  recluse  for  several  days, 
neighbors  notified  a  policeman,  who  forced  the  door 
of  her  flat  and  found  her  in  bed,  faintly  breathing. 
She  was  rushed  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  she  died 
in  half  an  hour. 

The  police  found  bank  books,  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  tucked  away  in  strong  boxes.  In  June  Mrs. 
Sisler  had  deposited  $5,000  in  a  Jersey  City  bank. 
She  is  said  to  have  lived  on  one  banana  a  day.  Her 
rent  was  only  $8  a  month. 

Twelve  years  ago,  it  is  said,  her  husband,  Dr. 
John  Sisler,  taking  $300  with  him,  left  his  drug 
store  at  Ocean  and  Grand  avenues,  telling  her  that 
he  was  going  to  call  on  a  patient.  This  was  the  last 
that  she  heard  of  him. 

Mrs.  Sisler’s  spirit  was  broken.  After  a  while 
she  moved  to  the  Jackson  avenue  house.  She  min¬ 
gled  with  none  of  her  neighbors. 

No  article  of  food  was  found  in  her  room  afb'- 
her  death.  ^ 
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SENT  ON  THE  ROAD 

- OR - 

A  SMART  BOY  IN  BUSINESS 


By  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  serial  story) 

CHAPTER  XVI  (continued.) 

“I’m  glad  you  were  the  lowest,  Webster,"’  said  Mr. 
Howe,  once  they  found  themselves  alone.  “Even  if 
you  had  been  as  much  as  five  hundred  dollars  above 
the  Hogg  &  Grabbit  people,  I  was  authorized  to 
exert  my  privilege  to  reject  any  bid,  and  you  would 
have  been  given  the  contract.  But  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  as  it  is.” 

“I  am  satisfied,”  said  Walter,  “and  you  will  be.” 

“About  this  matter  of  delivery.  Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  claim  that  your  concern  ^  in  trouble?” 

“None  whatever,  sir,  I  assure  you.  It  was  Mr. 
Bagley  himself  who  sent  me  on  the  road.  It  was 
all  arranged  between  us  before  he  died.  Every¬ 
thing  runs  at  our  factory  the  same  as  ever.  I  will 
guarantee  prompt  delivery,  barring  railroad  delays.” 

“Which  none  of  us  can  help.  Now,  about  this 
agency  business.  The  party  I  referred  to  is  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Rushmore,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  is  an 
elderly  man,  and  has  been  for  several  years  in  the 
sewer-pipe,  tile,  and  roofing  slate  line.  He  has  not 
a  large  capital,  but  he  is  strictly  honest,  and  stands 
well  in  this  town.  I  have  seen  him  this  morning, 
and  he  is  willing  to  discuss  this  question  with  you. 
He  refers  you  to  Mr.  Charles  Williston,  of  the  Miners 
and  Mechanics  Bank — president  of  it,  I  should  have 
said.” 

“As  it  happens,  I  know  Mr.  Williston,”  said 
Walter. 

“Do  you?  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  you  know 
the  straightest  man  in  Colorado.  He  will  be  gov¬ 
ernor  of  this  State  after  the  next  election,  unless  all 
political  signs  fail.  See  him  first,  and  then  drop  in 
here.  I’ll  go  and  introduce  you  to  Rushmore  any 
time  after  four  o’clock. 

“I’ll  call  him  up  on  the  telephone,”  said  Walter. 
“I  don't  like  to  bother  him  at  the  bank.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  your  word 
for  Rushmore,  Mr.  Howe.” 

“There  you  are  wrong.  When  a  man  gives  bank¬ 
ing  reference  always  look  them  up,  although,  in¬ 
deed,  they  are  not  always  reliable;  but  in  this  case 
they  are  bound  to  be.” 

Walter  went  into  the  telephone  booth  and  called 
up  the  banker. 

After  some  delay  he  got  him  on  the  wire. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  said  Mr.  Williston,  when 
Walter  with  some  little  difficulty  made  himself 
known.  “Have  you  found  the  owner  of  that  for¬ 
tune  yet?” 

“Not  yet,  sir.  It  was  about  something  else  I 
wish  to  speak  with  you,”  and  he  went  on  to  explain. 


“Rushmore  is  all  right,”  said  the  bank  president. 
“He  is  a  member  of  my  church  and  lodge.  He  pays 
his  bills,  and  lives  within  his  means.  The  only 
thing  against  him  is  age,  but  his  wide  acquaintance 
throughout  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  ought  to  stand 
as  an  offset  for  that.” 

Walter  thought  so,  too. 

He  had  been  authorized  by  Tom  Bagley  since  the 
C.  K.  Hannah  episode  to  appoint  agents  at  his  owm 
discretion. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  was  introduced  to  Rush¬ 
more  by  Mr.  Howe,  and  it  ended  in  the  man  being 
appointed  as  the  Colorado  and  New  Mexican  agent 
for  the  Bagley  block. 

It  was  a  downright  triumph  for  Walter  to  be  able 
to  wire  Tom  Bagley:  “Have  landed  a  big  job  in 
Denver;  made  an  agent.  Letter  follows.” 

He  then  went  to  the  hotel  and  wrrote  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affair,  ordering  new  samples  to  be  sent 
to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  good  day’s  work. 

But  the  money! 

Still  there  were  no  answers  to  the  “ad”  except  a 
few  letters,  which  were  manifestly  fakes. 

For  instance,  one  wanted  Walter  to  come  with  the 
money  to  a  notorious  dive  in  a  disreputable  quarter 
of  the  city,  where  he  would  be  given  half  of  what 
he  had  found  as  a  reward. 

The  others  were  equally  transparent  frauds. 

Walter  now  started  in  to  wind  up  his  Denver  busi¬ 
ness  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  had  seen  nothing  further  of  Jake  Winzer,  and 
he  had  a  strong  idea  that  the  fellow  had  left  town. 

The  day  following  was  a  busy  one. 

First  Walter  made  the  rounds  of  the  newspaper 
offices. 

There  were  fool  letters  at  all  of  them.  , 

The  dive  man  wrote  again. 

•  “You  are  known,  and  if  you  don’t  bring  that  money 
to  my  place  you’ll  regret  it.” 

“Call  on  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  my  occult 
power  to  whom  the  money  belongs,”  wrote  Madame 
Birdie  Saphire,  Clairvoyant. 

“The  money  you  found  is  mine.  Bevoutside  the 
Palace  Varieties  at  nine  o’clock  this  evening  and 
I’ll  prove  it  to  you.  I’ll  wear  a  white  hat  and  a 
red  tie,”  wrote  “Sam  Slater.” 

Walter  thought  he  saw  himself  calling  around ! 

There  was  not  one  business  letter  tn  the  bunch, 
and  what  surprised  him  most  was  that  there  was 
no  decoy  which  he  could  attribute  to  Jack  Floyd’s 
authorship. 

Still,  any  one  of  them  might  have  been  that. 

During  the  day  Walter  visited  every  architect  in 
Denver,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Rushmore. 

The  old  gentleman  knew  them  all,  it  appeared, 
and  it  pleased  Walter  immensely  to  observe  that  he 
was  well  received  everywhere. 

Next  day  tjiey  ran  down  to  Pueblo,  eighty  miles 
south  of  Denver,  and  in  that  flourishing  city  Mr. 
Rushmore  seemed  to  be  equally  well  acquainted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


CHINESE  SING  AND  ROUT  BANDIT  GANG. 

The  singing  of  four  Chinese — who  may  have  been 
chanting  a  death  song — as  they  stood  lined  up 
against  a  wall  at  the  point  of  a  revolver  so  discon¬ 
certed  one  of  the  two  holdup  men  that  he  dropped 
half  his  loot. 

Two  white  men  entered.  One  “covered”  the  four 
in  a  laundry,  in  St.  Louis,  while  the  second  started 
for  the  cash  drawer.  The  Chinese  started  singing. 
Both  bandits  then  fled. 


“EAGLE”  BOATS  FOR  ITALY. 

So  impressed  are  Italian  naval  constructors  and 
engineers  with  the  new  American  type  of  “Eagle” 
boats  to  be  used  as  submarine  chasers  that  the  Ital¬ 
ian  government  has  ordered  twelve  of  them  for 
use  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  These  boats  will  be  built 
by  the  Ford  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Detroit, 
and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  orders  for  a  large 
number  of  the  craft.  The  “Eagle”  boats  are  about 
200  feet  long,  built  of  steel,  and  of  fast  speed. 


BULL  CHARGES  AUTO. 

George  Carpenter,  a  rancher  near  Yakima, 
Wash.,  has  sent  his  once  perfectly  good  automobile 
to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  serious  injuries  as 
a  result  of  an  attack  by  an  enraged  bull. 

Carpenter  left  his  machine  standing  in  a  field  in 
which  he  pastures  a  pedigreed  Holstein  bull.  When 
he  returned  the  bull  was  still  engaged  in  making 
decisive  charges  on  the  now  badly-battered  car. 
With  reinforcements  the  bull  was  driven  off  and  the 
■wrecked  automobile  rescued. 


COLORED  MEN  IN  THE  WAR. 

Very  gratifying  to  the  Nation  at  large  is  the 
whole-hearted  wray  in  which  the  colored  people  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  war.  The  draft  has  been 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.  An  Army  officer  from 
the  South  tells  us  that  the  colored  soldiers  are  proud 
of  the  uniform  and  the  service.  Also,  in  the  work 
of  preparation  going  on  behind  the  fighting  line,  the 
colored  man  is  doing  excellent  service  both  in 
France  and  at  home.  We  find  him  at  the  docks  as 
stevedore;  along  the  lines  of  communication  as  rail¬ 
road  builder  and  teamster;  and  at  home,  we  have 
records  which  show  what  he  can  do  when  he  ex¬ 
tends  himself,  such  as  the  driving  of  220  piles, 
aggregating  14,260  feet  in  total  length,  in  9  hours 
and  5  minutes  at  the  Hog  Island  Yard;  and  the  feai 
of  one  colored  riveter  and  his  crew  who  put  in  4,875 
rivets  in  9  hours’  time.  After  the  war,  when  the 
question  of  extending  the  rights  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  comes  up  for  discussion,  their  record  during  the 
war  will  be  in  evidence. 


AMERICA’S  RESOURCES  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  GERMANY’S. 

The  Treasury  Department  authorises  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Pessimistic  Americans  who  view  with  alarm  our 
increasing  national  obligations  may  derive  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  from  a  comparison  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  United  States  contrasted  with  that 
of  Germany. 

The  total  resources  of  the  United  States  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $250,000,000,000;  our  annual  earn¬ 
ings  are  estimated  at  about  $50,000,000,000.  Our 
national  debt,  including  the  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
may  be  put  aiound  $12,000,000,000.  Before  the 
Government  was  spending  about  $1,000,000,000  a 
year.  When  the  war  is  ended,  interest  charges,  less 
the  interest  collected  from  our  loans  to  our  allies, 
Government  insurance  expenses  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war  may  con¬ 
servatively  be  estimated  at  something  like  $1,000,- 
000,000.  We  are  confronted,  therefore,  when  peace 
comes,  with  raising  only  a  couple  of  billions  a  year 
revenue,  a  slight  task  for  a  Nation  of  such  tremen¬ 
dous  wealth,  capacity  and  resources. 

The  resources  of  Germany  before  the  war  were 
estimated  to  be  $80,000,000,000.  The  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  then  of  the  Imperial  Government  were 
about  $800,000,000.  Her  debt  now  is  $30,000,000,000 
and  her  resources  and  man-power  have  been  se¬ 
verely  impaired.  After  the  war  she  is  confronted 
with  additional  expenditures  growing  out  of  the 
wrar  totaling  some  $4,000,000,000. 

The  interest  of  her  war  debt,  even  if  the  debt 
grows  no  larger,  will  be  about  $1,500,000,000.  Al¬ 
though  she  is  niggardly  in  her  pensions  to  private 
soldiers  and  their  families,  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
would  hardly  suffice  to  pay  even  small  pensions  to 
her  injured  and  the  families  of  her  soldiers  who 
have  been  killed.  Her  war  debt  must  be  paid  some 
time  and  a  sinking  fund  of  5  per  cent,  would  add 
$1,500,000,000  to  her  annual  taxation.  Here  is  a 
total  increase  of  $4,000,000,000  all  due  to  the  war. 
Of  course  both  the  United  States  and  Germany  may 
greatly  increase  their  debts,  but  the  increases  will 
not  change  the  relative  situations. 

The  German  Government  has  drained  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  of  their  gold,  even  their  jewels  and  heir¬ 
looms,  and  yet  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  now 
has  but  little  over  $500,000,000  of  gold  in  its  vaults. 
The  United  States  has  made  no  special  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  gold,  has  made  no  call  upon  the  people  for  the 
precious  metal,  and  yet  to-day  has  in  its  Treasury 
vaults  practically  $2,500,000,000  of  gold  coin  and 
•  bullion. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

William  Cook,  aged  100  years,  of  Victoria,  B.  C., 
has  his  resignation  card  on  file  here  for  military 
service.  He  says  he  is  willing  to  do  anything  the 
Government  requires  to  help  win  the  war.  As  he 
believes  he  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  military  service 
he  wants  to  go  on  the  land  and  help  raise  food  for 
the  forces  overseas.  He  came  to  the  coast  from 
Quebec  in  1848. 


The  famous  “House  That  Jack  Built,”  erected  in 
the  early  days  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  by  Jacob  Heather- 
ington,  was  sold  at  Sheriff’s  sale  for  $6,900.  Over 
the  door  at  the  front  entrance  is  the  head  of  a  mule 
made  of  gold  embedded  in  the  stone.  Mr.  Heather- 
ington  placed  it  there  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
his  mule,  Jack,  who  was  used  in  the  mine  where 
Mr.  Heatherington  amassed  a  fortune. 


Mrs.  Hary  A.  Hamilton,  formerly  Miss  Christy 
A.  McColgan  of  Thermalite,  who  was  scalped  when 
her  hair  caught  in  a  belting  at  Wheatland,  Cal.,  is 
still  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  hbspital  in  Sacramento. 
It  had  been  necessary  to  remove  the  scalp,  as  it 
refused  to  knit,  and  skin  grafting  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  reported  to  be  cheer¬ 
ful,  despite  the  great  pain  she  suffers.  Her  sister, 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Hamilton  of  Los  Angeles,  a  trained 
nurse,  is  in  constant  attendance. 


Charles  Peterson,  noted  billiardist,  has  announced 
he  will  employ  girls  in  his  billiard  hall  in  St.  Louis. 
Peterson  said  the  reasons  for  employing  girls  are, 
primarily  because  they  can  do  the  work  better  than 
men,  and,  secondarily,  because  men  are  hard  to  get. 
“This  will  be  a  good  place  for  girls  to  work,” 
Peterson  said.  “And  it  will  be  good  for  the  place 
when  girls  are  employed  here.  Their  presence  will 
aid  me  in  keeping  profane  language  and  the  like  on 
the  other  side  of  the  walls.” 


Emmett  J.  Scott,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  announced  that  orders  were  issued  on  July 
22  by  the  War  Department  to  the  office  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General  which  will  enable  colored  nurses  who 
have  been  registered  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society,  to  render  service  for  their  own  race  in  the 
Army.  Colored  nurses  will  be  assigned  to  the  base 
hospitals  now  established  at  Camp  Funston,  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.;  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Ill.;  Camp 
Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Camp  Taylor,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  Camp 
Dix,  Wrightsown,  N.  J.  At  these  camps  a  total  of 
about  88,000  colored  troops  are  stationed.  General 
Pershing  has  been  asked  by  cable  whether  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  colored  nurses  can  be  utilized  to  advantage 

among  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 
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GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

“When  you’re  whipped,”  said  Mr.  Dolan,  “you 
ought  to  say  you’ve  had  enough.”  “If  I’ve  the 
strength  left  to  say  I’ve  had  enough,”  replied  Mr. 
Rafferty,  “I’m  not  whiped  yet.” 


A  youngster  who  is  much  given  to  philosophical 
reflection  recently  propounded  this  query  to  his 
mother:  “Mother,  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  made  of 
dust,  how  is  it  that  we  don’t  get  muddy  when  we 
drink?” 


“But  you  can  cook?”  asked  the  prosaic  young  man. 
“Let  us  take  these  questions  up  in  their  proper 
order,”  returned  the  wise  girl.  “The  matter  of  cook¬ 
ing  is  not  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.”  “Then 
what  is  the  first?”  he  demanded.  “Can  you  provide 
the  things  to  be  cooked?” 


Once  an  old  lady  was  being  shown  over  Nelson’s 
ship  Victory.  As  the  party  approached  the  spot 
Where  Nelson  met  his  death,  the  attendant  pointed 
to  the  brass  plate  fixed  in  the  deck  and  said :  “This 
is  where  Nelson  fell.”  The  old  lady  was  impressed, 
but  not  in  the  right  way.  “No  wonder!”  she  said. 
“I  nearly  tripped  over  that  thing  myself.” 


“If  we  are  going  to  be  married  you  must  give  up 
smoking,”  she  said.  “Yes,”  he  agreed.  “And  drink¬ 
ing,  and  your  club.”  “Yes.”  “And  playing  cards  for 
money.  Now,  doesn’t  anything  else  suggest  itself 
to  you  that  you  will  give  up  of  your  own  accord?” 
“Yes.”  “What?”  “All  idea  of  getting  married.” 

_  • 

An  old  colored  uncle  was  found  by  the  preacher 
prowling  in  his  barnyard  late  one  night.  “Uncle  Cal¬ 
houn,”  said  the  preacher  sternly,  “it  can’t  be  good 
for  your  rheumatism  to  be  prowling  around  here  in 
the  rain  and  cold.”  “Doctor’s  orders,  sah,”  the  old 
man  answered.  “Doctor’s  orders?”  said  the  preach¬ 
er.  “Did  he  tell  you  to  go  prowling  around  all  night  ?” 
“No,  sah,  not  exactly,  sah,”  said  Uncle  Cal;  “but  lie 
done  ordered  chicken  broth.”  . 
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PEARY'S  BOY  GUIDE 

- OR - 

ICEBOUND  IN  THE  ARCTIC 


By  WILLIAM  WADE 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XV  (Continued). 

When  they  reached  him,  Peary  called  out  anx¬ 
iously  : 

“Got  to  stop?’’ 

‘‘There’s  no  help  for  it,  sir.” 

'  “I’m  sorry  for  that,  as  I  expected  to - ” 

Cut  he  got  no  further,  for  he  was  suddenly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  terrific  noise  in  the  ice  underfoot,  and 
it  went  thundering  away  to  the  northward. 

Startled  exclamations  escaped  the  whole  party. 

“The  ice  is  splitting !”  Jack  exclaimed. 

Crash !  came  a  second  terrifying  report  off  to  the 
westward,  and  it  was  instantly  followed  by  shock 
after  shock. 

“The  ice  is  breaking  everywhere!”  gasped  Peary. 

“Heavens!”  gasped  Grace,  who  had  turned  as  pale 
as  death.  “Which  way  shall  we  go  for  safety,  Mr. 
Peary  ?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you,”  was  the  blank  reply.  “No  mat¬ 
ter  which  way  we  go  we  are  sure  to  meet  with  the 
breaks.  One  of  these  fissures  is  apt  to  swallow  us 
at  any  moment.” 

It  was  an  awful  situation,  for  there  was  absolutely 
no  way  in  which  to  turn  for  safety,  and  even  the 
dogs  seemed  to  realize  it. 

They  were  barking,  whining  and  yelping  dis¬ 
mally,  and  the  long  fur  on  their  bodies  was  bristly, 
while  a  wild  light  shone  in  their  eyes.  « 

“We  must  keep  moving,”  said  Jack.  “Follow 
me!” 

He  started  his  dogs  with  lash  and  voice,  and  they 
went  dashing  on  beside  a  tremendous  crack  which 
had  opened  in  the  ice. 

“Going  north?”  Peary  sung  out. 

“As  nearly  as  I  can.  By  keeping  close  beside 
this  opening  there  is  less  probability  of  the  ice 
splitting  under  us  than  there  would  be  if  we  re¬ 
mained  out  there  where  it  is  still  unbroken.” 

Observing  that  the  rest  were  close  up  to  him, 
Jack  kept  urging  his  dogs  on,  the  watchful  animals 
taking  mighty  good  care  that  they  did  not  go  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  water,  which  was  now  plunging  up 
through  the  split. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  Jack,”  muttered  Grace,  “what 
caused  the  ice  to  act  in  this  manner?  It  is  as  if  the 
sea  under  us  was  in  a  commotion.” 

“It’s  a  storm  under  the  ice.  I’ve  seen  this  sort  of 
thing  often,”  replied  the  boy.  “In  places  there  are 
air  spaces  between  the  top  of  the  water  and  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  ice.  The  water  becomes  turbid  for 


some  reason,  and  its  upward  movement  causes  the 
air  to  burst  the  ice  open.” 

While  they  were  speeding  along  through  the  storm 
the  roaring  and  splitting  went  on  with  increased  vio¬ 
lence,  and  they  saw  the  water  flying  up  out  of  the 
crevices  and  flooding  the  surface. 

Pretty  soon,  however,  the  storm  began  to  abate, 
and  Jack  dimly  saw  a  rise  in  the  ground  and  headed 
his  teams  toward  it. 

“Come  on!”  he  shouted.  “There’s  a  chance  for 
safety  ahead!” 

It  proved  to  be  the  lower  part  of  a  glacier  which 
ran  down  to  the  sea,  and  the  dogs  carried  them  up 
on  top  of  it. 

It  was  a  river  of  ice,  flowing  down  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains  between  two  great  rocky  walls  of 
stone  towering  high  above  their  heads. 

Here  they  reined  in  the  panting  dogs,  and  alight¬ 
ing  from  the  sledges,  they  looked  back  at  the  plateau 
below  and  saw  the  ice  breaking  up. 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  for  the  shocks  were  throw¬ 
ing  up  huge  cakes  in  a  confused  mass,  so  that  what 
had  formerly  been  a  level  stretch  was  now  one  of 
the  roughest  places  they  had  ever  seen. 

“We’ll  never  get  back  to  the  first  station  over  the 
trail  by  which  we  came  here,”  said  Peary.  “Do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  find  your  way  back  by  some 
other  course,  Jack?” 

“Easily,”  replied  the  boy,  with  great  confidence. 
“I’ve  been  over  this  ground  many  times,  Mr.  Peary, 
and  I  am  so  familiar  with  it  that  I  do  not  expect  to 
Lave  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  our  party  back 
safe  and  sound  when  the  time  comes.” 

“If  we  follow  this  glacier  where  shall  we  fetch 
up?” 

“On  the  brow  of  a  vast  range  of  cliffs  which  over¬ 
looks  the  sea  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole,  sir.” 

An  eager  light  shone  in  the  explorer’s  eyes,  and 
he  said : 

“Let  us  push  on,  then,  or  wd  can  never  tell  how 
soon  we  may  have  another  storm  that  may  spoil 
the  whole  journey,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  water  which  separates  us  from  our 
goal.” 

Jack  spoke  to  the  Esquimaux  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  five  minutes  afterward  the  whole  party 
was  in  motion  again  and  went  up  the  glacier. 

There  was  a  long  journey  ahead  of  them,  and  it 
was  hours  afterward  before  they  finally  mounted 
the  immense  rocks  Jack  had  spoken  about. 

It  was  a  great  cliff,  and  when  they  reached  the 
edge  and  glanced  down  they  saw  an  open  polar  sea 
devoid  of  ice. 

“There,”  said  Jack,  pointing  down  at  it,  “is  the 
only  barrier  which  now  lies  between  us  and  the 
North  Pole.” 

A  smile  of  intense  satisfaction  crossed  Peary’s 
face. 

“It  must  be  warm  water,  too,”  he  fihally  ex¬ 
claimed,  “or  there  would  be  ice  in  it.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


HOW  BEAVERS  FELL  TREES. 

A  naturalist,  who  has  given  particular  study  to 
the  ways  of  beavers,  asserts  that  those  creatures 
have  an  ingenious  method  of  cutting  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  that  they  wish  to  fell. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  gnaw  it  straight  through 
they  make  two  cuts,  one  above  the  other,  and  they 
pry  out  pieces  between  the  cuts.  The  result  of  their 
operations  is  a  V-shaped  notch,  resembling  that  made 
by  a  woodsman  with  an  axe. 


MUSKRAT  HOLDS  UP  TRAIN. 

A  muskrat  recently  held  up  the  most  important 
train  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 

At  Tower  C  the  switch  failed  to  work,  an  electri¬ 
cian  was  called,  who  investigated  and  found  that  a 
muskrat,  eating  the  grease  to  lubricate  switches, 
had  been  caught  between  switch  points  and  the 
body  had  become  so  wedged  that  the  switchman  was 
unable  to  close  the  switch. 

The  marshes  around  the  freight  yard  have  so  large 
a  muskrat  population  that  a  brakeman,  Charles 
Brown,  during  the  spring  season  shot  enough  musk¬ 
rats  to  bring  him  $100  for  pelts  and  musk. 


4,737  UNION  PRINTERS  IN  WAR. 

A  report  issued  by  Marsden  G.  Scott,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  shows  that 
on  June  15,  4,081  journeymen  members  of  the  union 
and  656  apprentices  were  in  the  armies  and  navies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Seventy-five  mem¬ 
bers  have  died  in  service  and  the  union  has  paid  $22  - 
350  in  death  benefits  to  their  families. 

“This  union,”  Mr.  Scott  said,  “has  invested  $30,- 
000  in  each  of  the  three  Liberty  Loans.  Our  subor¬ 
dinate  organizations  and  individual  members  have 
invested  more  than  $3,000,000  in  these  securities 
Our  strike  expenses  for  the  last  twelve  months  were 
only  $1,237.” 


TO  PRESERVE  WAR  FILMS  IN  FIREPROOF 

VAULTS. 

The  War  Department  authorizes  the  following 
statement : 

To  safeguard  the  valuable  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  negatives  and  the  thousands  of  feet  of  mov¬ 
ing-picture  films  of  the  present  war,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  authorized  the  building  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  fireproof  storage  vaults. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  historical  division  of 
the  General  Staff  thousands  of  still  and  moving 
pictures  have  been  taken,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  historical  record. 
These  have  been  stored  in  various  places  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  because  heretofore  no  suitable  place  had 
been  provided  for  their  safekeeping.  As  thousands 


of  dollars  have  already  been  spent  in  making  the 
negatives  and  many  more  thousands  of  pictures 
are  yet  to  be  taken,  the  need  for  fireproof  storage 
became  more  manifest. 

The  vaults  will  be  located  in  one  building,  but  be¬ 
tween  each  vault  there  will  be  built  fireproof  walls. 
The  doors  of  the  vaults  will  also  be  fireproof.  For 
the  proper  preservation  of  the  negatives,  the  vaults 
will  be  so  constructed  that  ventilation  and  a  fairly 
even  temperature  will  be  maintained. 


CASTOR  OIL  FOR  AIRPLANE  MOTORS. 

The  necessity  of  securing  millions  of  gallons  of 
castor  oil  for  lubricating  rotary  aviation  engines 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  when  the 
supply  then  available  was  only  700,000  gallons,  was 
one  of  the  unexpected  problems  encountered  in  1917 
in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  American  air  program. 
In  the  solution  of  it,  a  lost  American  industry — the 
growing  of  castor  beans — has  been  revived.  The 
latest  advices  indicate  that  the  planting  of  108,000 
acres  with  beans  has  been  accomplished  throughout 
eight  Southern  states  and  California,  and  on  a  large 
acreage  in  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  acre  will  produce  twenty 
gallons  of  oil  of  No.  1  grade,  making  2,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  for  the  first  year.  In  September,  1917,  the 
castor  oil  situation  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect 
that  the  Signal  Corps,  through  the  Secretary  of  War, 
secured  the  appointment  of  a  board  that  comprised 
representatives  of  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Export  Bureau  of 
War  Trade  Board  and  civilian  experts.  Deliberations 
of  the  Castor  Oil  Production  Board  resulted  in  the 
planting  of  castor  oil  beans  in  more  than  100,000 
acres  under  Government  contracts.  The  price  rec¬ 
ommended  to  be  paid  for  beans  so  grown  was  $3.50 
per  forty-six-pound  bushel.  Through  arrangements 
made  with  Great  Britain  the  steamship  Adelaide 
from  Bombay,  on  January  7,  1918,  arrived  with 
about  6,000  long  tons  of  castor .  beans.  Approxi¬ 
mately  200  tons  were  used  as  seed  and  the  remainder 
for  oil,  for  immediate  needs.  This  supplied  about 
500,000  gallons.  Over  a  million  gallons  of  oil  was 
secured  from  England  for  shipment  direct  to  France. 
These  supplies,  together  with  oil  from  other  sources, 
made  available  a  total  of  2,400,000  gallons.  While 
castor  oil  is  not  essential  as  a  lubricant  for  the  “Lib¬ 
erty”  engine,  or  most  of  the  other  reciprocating  en¬ 
gines,  it  is  essential  to  the  efficient  operation  of  ro¬ 
tary  motors.  Although  little  has  been  said  regarding 
the  rotary  motors  in  the  air  program,  great  numbers 
are  in  use  abroad.  The  Air  Service  is  using  motors 
of  this  type  in  advanced  training  planes ;  150  are  now 
in  use.  Some  500  more,  now  under  manufacture, 
will  take  rotary  motors,  as  will  a  new  single  sea  ter, 
pursuit  type  plane  for  advanced  training. 


MIKADO  BLOCK  1’VZZl.B. 


Imported  from  Japan. 
Tills  ueat  llttlo  puzxl* 
consists  of  six  strangely 
cut  pieces  of  white  wood 
unassembled.  The  trick 
is  to  so  assemble  the 
blocks  as  to  form  a  six- 
point  cross.  Price  12c, 
by  mall,  postpaid. 


H.  F.  LANG,  1813  Centre  St.,  B’klj  n,  N.  V. 


THE  TANT.ULIZER  PUZZLE. 

Consists  of  one  horl- 
xoutal  and  one  perpendic¬ 
ular  piece  of  highly  pol¬ 
ished  metal  bent  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  as- 
st-wostU  L  seems  utterly  impossible  to  get 
them  apart,  but  by  following  the  direction* 
it  is  very  easily  accomplished.  This  one  Is 
a  Drain  twister.  Price  10c,  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid.  with  directions. 

THANK  SMITH,  m  Lenox  Are.,  N.  Y. 

DEVIL'S  LOCK  PUZZLE. 

Without  exception,  this 
is  the  hardest  one  of  all. 
And  yet,  if  you  have  the 
directions  you  can  very 
easily  do  it.  It  consists 
of  a  ring  passed  through 
two  links  on  shafts.  The 
shanks  of  this  puzzle  are 
always  in  the  way.  Get 
_  one  and  learn  how  to 
take  the  ring  oil.  Price,  15c,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  with  directions. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  108  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


IMITATION  BED  BUGS. 

This  toy  is  an  exact  Imitation  of  the 
friendly  little  feiiow  wno  shares  your  bed, 
eats  out  of  your  hand  or  leg  and  who  ac¬ 
cepts  your  humble  hospitality  even  with¬ 
out  an  invitation.  The  fact  that  he  also 
lusists  on  lutroducting  ail  his  friends  and 
family  circle,  sometimes  inuaes  him  most 
unpopular  with  the  ladles ;  most  every 
woman  you  know  would  have  seven  kinds 
of  ms  if  she  saw  two,  or  even  one,  of 
these  imitations  on  her  bedspread.  Six  are 
contained  in  a  transparent  envelope.  Price, 
lac,  uy  mail. 

>\  OLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  168  VV.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


FORTUNE  TELLING  CARDS. 

The  most  comical  lonune  telling  cards 
ever  issued.  Every  one  a  joke  that  will 
arouse  screams  of  laughter.  They  are  shuf¬ 
fled,  aud  oue  is  druwu — red  lor  ladies,  white 
for  gentlemen.  On  the  drawn  card  is  a 
mirth -provoking  picture,  uud  a  few  words 
revealing  your  fortune.  Price,  5c,  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  388  Lenox  Ave..  New  York. 


FLIPPING  CIGARETTE  BOX. 


It  looks  like  a  box  of 
Between  the  Acts  cig¬ 
arettes,  but  when  you 
open  it  a  spring  sends 
the  contents  of  the  box 
flying  up  in  the  air. 
More  fun  than  a  circus. 
Price,  15c,  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 


MAGIC  PUZZLE  KEYS. 

Two  keys  interlocked  in  such  a  manner  it 
seems  impossible  to  separate  them,  but  when 
learned  it  is  easily  done.  Pr  ice  6c,  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


MARVELOUS  MEMORY  TRICK. 

This  amusing  and  in¬ 
teresting  trick  is  per* 
formed  with  five  cards 
containing  100  squares, 
which  contain  100  dif¬ 
ferent  numbers.  The 
performer  can  instantly 
name  a  series  of  six  fig¬ 
ures  at  a  moment’s  notice  by  request  of 
any  spectator.  The  most  marvelous  feat  of 
mind-reading  ever  invented.  So  easy  that 
a  child  could  perform  the  trick.  Price  10c, 
by  mail,  postpaid,  with  directions. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  168  W.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 
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WILLARD  JOHNSON  PRIZE- FIGHT 
PUZZLE. 

Four  strips  of  cardboard, 
each  three  Inches  by  one 
and  a  half  inches,  showing 
Willard  and  Johnson  In 
various  absurd  postures. 
The  solution  in  the  puzzle 
lies  In  «o  arranging  the 
strips  that  they  show  Wil¬ 
lard  In  the  complete  picture,  the  heavy¬ 
weight  champion.  Price,  lOo,  by  mall, 
postpaid,  with  directions. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  168  W.  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILE  PUZZLE. 

This  little  steel 
puzzle  is  one 
of  the  most 
perplexing  ^o  n 
the  market, 
and  yet  when 
you  master  it 
a  child  could 
do  it.  It  meas¬ 
ures  1%"  by  4  inches.  The  trick  is  to  spell 
out  words  as  indicated  on  the  cut.  Pries 
15  cents  each,  by  mail,  poatpald. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

$$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  Hundreds  o! 
Coins  dated  before  1805.  Keep  ALL  old 
Money.  You  may  have  Coins  worth  a 
Large  Premium.  Send  JlOc.  for  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x6. 
Get  Posted  at  Once. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO..  Box  85,  L«  Roy.  N.  V 


BINGO. 

It  is  a  little  metal  box.  It  looks  very 
Innocent,  but  ia  supplied  with  an  ingenious 
mechanism  which  shoots  off  a  harmless 
cap  when  It  Is  opened.  You  can  have  more 
fun  than  a  circus  with  this  new  trick. 
Place  the  BINGO  In  or  under  any  other 
article  and  It  will  go  off  when  the  article 
Is  opened  or  removed.  It  can  be  used  us  a 
funny  Joke  by  being  placed  in  a  purse, 
cigarette  box,  or  between  the  leaves  of  a 
magazine;  also,  under  any  movable  article, 
such  as  a  book,  tray,  dish,  etc.  The  BINGO 
cun  also  be  used  as  a  burglar  alarm,  as  a 
theft  preventer  by  being  placed  In  a 
drawer,  money  till,  or  under  a  door  or 
window  or  under  any  article  that  would 
be  moved  or  disturbed  should  a  theft  be 
attempted.  Price.  15c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  BTxlj  n.  N.  Y. 


DICE  BULLET. 

This  Bullet 
and  contents 
will  afford 
you  lots  of 
••game.”  Not, 
however,  tbs 
kind  of  game 
usually  “got” 
with  bullets. 
The  Illustra¬ 
tion  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea.  This  little  novelty  consists 
of  a  real  shell  fitted  with  a  hollow  '•bullet,” 
and  contains  two  small  bene  dice.  This 
will  make  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  any  of 
your  soldier  friends.  Each  15  cents,  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH  ^  Lenox  Ave.,  N,  Y. 


THE  BALANCING  BIRD. 

It  measures  more 
than  four  inches  from 

tip  to  Up  of  wings, 
and  will  balance  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  tip  of 
your  Unger  nail,  on 
the  point  of  s  lead 
pencil,  or  on  any 
pointed  Instrument, 
only  the  tip  of  the  bill 
resting  on  the  nail  or 
pencil  point,  the  wbole 
body  of  the  bird  being  suspended  In  the 
air  with  nothing  to  rest  on.  it  will  not 
fall  off  unless  shaken  off.  A  great  novelty. 
Wonderful,  amusing  and  Instructive. 

Price  10  cents,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

_ +  _ j 


“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 


PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY.  10  CENTS  A  COPY 
Handsome  Colored  Covers — 48  Pages  of  Reading — Great 
Authors — Eamous  Artists — Pine  Press  work 

It  contains  exciting  and 
sketches,  novelettes,  serials 
interesting  matter.  Order  a 

_ LATEST  XSSCEb - 

No. 

S,  the  SILKEN  SHEATH,  by 
Crittendon  Marriott. 

6  A  FORTUNE  -  TELLER’S 

SECRET,  by  Gladys  Bail. 

7  THE  MYSTIC  EMBLEM,  by 

Marie  Coolidge  Bask. 

8  THE  CARDS  OF  FATE,  by 

W  iiliam  Goode. 

»MR.  BACHELLOR’S 
APARTMENTS,  by  William 
Hamilton  Osborne. 

10  THE  INNER  WHEEL,  by 
Octavius  Roy  Cohen. 

U  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  VAL¬ 
LEY,  by  Robert  Caruou 
Brown.  . 

1*  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SEVEN 
SHARKS.  by  Chas.  V. 

Oursler. 


mysterious  detective  stories, 
and  a  large  amount  of  other 
copy  from  this  list. 

No. 

13  UNDER  A  MASK,  by  Crit¬ 

tenden  Marriott. 

14  CASE  4,444.  A  Detective 

Story,  by  Gladys  Hall. 

15  AFTER  A  MILLION— A  De¬ 

tective  Story,  by  Police 
Captain  Howard. 

16  SHADOWING  THE  BLUE 

TRIANGLE,  by  Charles 
i  ul tout  Oursler. 

17  THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN 

FORTESQUE,  by  Kedfleld 
Ingalls. 

18  T  HE  B  I  R  D-H  LADED 

SPHINX,  by  Edith  Sessions 
Tup  per. 

19  A  DOUBLE  MYSTERY,  by 

Dr.  Harry  Enton. 


PRANK  TOUSEY,  P«b.,  168  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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“Moving  Picture  Stories 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 
PRICE  SIX  .  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

32  Pages  of  Reading.  Magnificent  Colored  Cover  Portrait* 
of  Prominent  Performers.  Out  Every  Friday. 

Each  number  contains  Five  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  ifle 
Screens — Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  tbe  Plays — Interesting 
Articles  About  Prominent  Peop*e  In  the  Films — Doings  </ 
Actors  and  Actreasee  In  tbo  Studios  and  While  Picture- musing  - 
Lessons  in  Scenario  Writing. 

THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  YOU  MORE  FOR  YOL'K 
MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SIMILAR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  ON  THE  MARKET  1 

Its  authors  are  the  very  heat  that  money  can  procure;  Its  pro 
fuse  illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  its  special  articles  ar# 
by  the  greatest  experts  in  their  particular  line. 

Buy  a  copy  Now  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  0  cents  in 
money  or  postage  stamps,  and  w«  will  mall  you  any  uuinber 
you  desire. 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


Finds  Cure  For  ieumatisui 
After  Suffering  50  Years 


Now  83  Years  Old 
— Regains  Strength 
and  laughs  at 
“URIC  ACID” 


Goes  Fishing ; 
Back  to  Busi- 
n  e  s  s.  Feels 
Fine!  How 
Others  M  a  y 
Do  It! 


**I  am  eighty-three  years  old  and  I  doc¬ 
tored  for  rheumatism  ever  since  I  came  out 
©f  the  army  over  fifty  years  ago.  Like  many 
others,  I  spent  money  freely  for  so-called 
‘cures,’  and  I  have  read  about  ‘Uric  Acid’  un¬ 
til  I  could  almost  taste  it.  I  could  not  sleep 
nights  or  walk  without  pain;  my  hands  were 
so  sore  and  stiff  I  could  not  hold  a  pen.  But 
now  I  am  again  In  active  business  and  can 
walk  with  ease  or  write  ail  day  with  com¬ 
fort  Friends  are  surprised  at  the  change." 

HOW  IX  HAPPENED. 

Mr.  Ashelman  is  only  one  of  thousands 
who  suffered  for  years,  owing  to  the  general 
belief  in  the  old,  false  theory  that  “Uric 
Add"  causes  rheumatism.  This  erroneous 
belief  Induced  him  and  legions  of  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  and  women  to  take  wrong  treat¬ 
ments.  You  might  Just,  as  well  attempt  to 
put  out  a  fire  with  oil  as  to  try  and  get  rid 
©f  your  rheumatism,  neuritis  and  like  com¬ 
plaints,  by  taking  treatment  supposed  to 
drive  Uric  Acid  out  of  your  blood  and  body. 
Many  physicians  and  scientists  now  know 
that  Uric  Acid  never  did,  never  can  and 
never  will  cause  rheumatism ;  that  it  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  constituent  of  the 
blood;  that  is  found  in  every  new-born 
babe,  and  that  without  it  We  could  not  livel 

HOW  OTHEE8  MAY  BENEFIT 
I  SOM  A  GENEROUS  GIFT. 


These 
fo 

all  along  been  led  to  believe 


gome  folks,  because  nearly  aU 
'  e  in 


y 

■ly  all  sufferers  have 


the  old  ‘.‘Uric 
Acid”  humbug.  It  took  Mr.  Ashelojan  fifty 
years  to  find  out  this  truth.  He  learned  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  true  cause  of  his  rheuma- 
"  *  ■  hiS 


recover 


tlsm.  other  disorders  and 
Strength  from  “The  Inner  Mysteries."  a  re¬ 
markable  book  that  Is  now  being  distributed 
free  by  in'  authority  who  devoted  oyer 
twenty  years  to  the  scientific  study  of  this 
particular  trouble.  If  any  reader  of  the 
•“Tousey’s  Weeklies”  wishes  a  copy  of  this 
book  that  reveals  startling  facts  overlooked 
by  doctors  and  scientists  for  centuries  past, 
amply  send  a  post-card  or  letter  to  H.  P. 
Clearwater.  684  Water  street,  Hallowell, 
Maine,  ana  if  will  be  sent  by  return  mall 
without  any  charge  whatever.  Bend  now. 
Yon  may  never  get  this  opportunity  again. 
If  not  a  sufferer  yourself,  hand  this  good 
news  to  some  friend  who  may  be  afflicted. 


COME  TO  THE 

“MOVIES” 

At  My  House—  fought 

50,000  Boys  Mods  Happy 


Read  These  Letters 
From  Happy  Boyss 

Shows  Clear  Pictures 

I  have  been  very  slow  in  send- 
k  big  you  an  answer.  I  received 

\  icy  Moving  Picture  Machines 

\  text  weeks  ago  and  I  think  It  is 

a  dandy,  and  It  shows  the  pic- 
\  turefl  dear  Just  as  you  said  it 

n  \  would.  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 
ft.  i  thank  you  very  much  for  it 

I  and  I  ain  glad  to  have  It.  I 

13  a  t  ave  an  entertainment  two 
days  after  I  got  It.  Leopold 
a  Lamcutasme,  64  Slimmer  Ave., 
B  Central  Falls,  &.  L 


Would!  Hof  Give  Away 
tor  $26.00 

My  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Is  a  good  one  and  I  would  not 
give  It  away  tor  $25.00.  It’s 
the  beet  machine  I  ever  had  and 
o;:ld  nave 
leanesvllle, 


one. 

Pa. 


"2ZL.  \  M(V 

Picture  \  a 

Show  in  \r^|i 
Your  Own  Homo  \ 

Remember,  this  Is  a  Genuine  \ 
Moving  Picture  Machine  and  the  \ 
motion  piotures  are  clear,  sharp  and  \ 
distinct. 

The  Moving  Picture  Machine  is 
finely  constructed,  and  carefully  put  to- 


Russian  Metal,  has  a  beautiful  i 
operated  by  a  finely  constructed  meo 
ing  of  an  eight  wheel  movement,  etc 
lenses  are  carefully  ground  and  ad  Jus 
standard  double  extra  reflector,  thre 
many  feet,  and  enlarging  the  picture 
to  three  or  four  feet  m  area.  The  li 
a  safety  carbide  generator,  such  as ; 
est  automobiles.  This  throws  a  daz 
600  candle-power  oft  the  screen. 

It  is  not  a  toy;  it  is  a  solidly  const: 
Moving  Picture  Machine.  The  me 
Ingly  simple  and  is  readily  operated 

Kcrienoed.  The  pictures  shown  1 

loving  Picture  Machine  are  not  t 
and  lifeless  Mnglo  Lantern  variety, 


which  never  tire  Its  audiei 
htts  caused  a  rousing  entli 
>Thle  Moving  Picture 
you  FREE,  gives  clear  a 
shown  at  any  regular  ] 
moving  piotures  on  the 


cry  Cboy*  in  this  Usd  who  wants  to  write  for 
Read  MY  OFFER  below,  which  shows  you 

How  You  Gan  Get  This  Great  Moving  Picture 
Machine—  Read  My  Wonderful  Off to  You 

HWIMH  TQ  wrkwf.  A.  a  at  t  t.  c  «>l  .  «S  at. J  It. 1 


ERE  IS  what  yi 
oving  Pictures: 


•e  to  do  in  order  to 
your  name  and  ad 


this  amazing  Moving  Picture  Ms 
e — that  ia  all.  Write  name  ana  ad 
1  you  20  of  the  most  beautiful  pre* 

_  These  piotures  are  printed  in 

\etsy  Rost  Making  the  First  A  meriean  Flag' 
want  you  to  distribute  these  premium  pi 
know.  When  you 


Mall  to-day  .  As  soon  as  I  receive  it  ] 
over  saw — all  brilliant  and  shimmer! 
among  the  titles  are  such  subjects  as  * 
Home?'— “BaUU  of  Lake  Erie,"  eta. 
30-oent  offer  among  the  people  yi 
have  distributed  the  20  premium 
offer  you  will  have  collected  $6.00. 

$8.00  to  me  and  I  will  Imjnedlatel; 
FREE  the  Moving  Picture  Machine 
plete  Outfit  and  the  Box  of  Film. 

55.OOS  of  tbc&a  machines  have  made 
f 0.000  boys  happy.  Answer  at  once. 


Fre®  Coupon 

Good  for  Moving  Picture  Offer 

Pimply  out  out  this  Free  Coupon, 
pin  it  to  a  sheet  ef  paper,  mail  to  me 
your  name  and  address  written 


btO  boys  happy.  Answer  1 
the  first  In  your  town  to  ( 

M.  CROFTON,  Secy., 

43d  Street,  Dept.  14,  New  York 


PLEASE 

USE 

COUPON 


with  7  ::  ztrr:  7: 

plainly,  and  I  will  _ _ _ 

Pictures  at  once.  Addreee 

M.  CROFTON,  Secy 

$15  W.  43d  St,  Dept.  14  .  New 


be  well  and  keep  well 
The  ROCHE 


Electric  Hygienic  Machine 

30  Day* *  Trial.  Don  t  Be  a  Dead  One  at  Fifty 


Shouldbcin 
Every  Home 

ll  ll.TMMl  hio»3 

circa 

•  at  »«*  *whM  |I>» 
trlng*  »!•** 

»•  tk« 

Tb«  Wt*cr.-U5  Man  or 
Waman  l»  Loarfar 
el  All 

Yon  cannot  reahre  thr  bone 
fisdertwd  troiu  this  mactun 
except  you  ttv  it.  Oae  treat¬ 
ment  will  convince  you  ot  1% 
ntra ordinary  qualities.  1 
you  are  a  suHerer  ot  narstysit, 
locomotor  ataxia,  vertigo, 
headaches,  neurilgta.  ner¬ 
vousness,  grnetal  or  sexual 
weakneso.  apoplexy,  neuritis, 
rheumatism,  gout,  lumbago  or 
hardening  arteries,  be  sure 
to  Investigate  this  machine. 

Takes  the  place  ot  exercise. 

Give  your  tntihcles  firm  elas¬ 
ticity;  be  neither  fat  nor  thin. 

NORMALIZE 
YOUR  WEIGHT 
Do  you  realise 
what  this  machine 
means  to  one  want¬ 
ing  in  vital  strength. 

or  suffering  from 

nervous  doblHty, 

Mtamnla  ,  |aroa  - 
tata  gland  (rouble  Invented  by 

and  varleoso  veins*  Prcf.  J.  B.  Roche. 


I 


Remembor  this  Ma¬ 
chine  Is  not  a  vibrator 
or  a  high  frequency  or 
a  galvanic  nuisance;  hut  a  genuine  health  helping,  life  pro¬ 
longing  apparatus.  No  wires  to  connect.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  throw  on  the  switch.  Be  sure  to  write  for  FREE 
BOOK.  It  is  ter  men  and  women  who  want  to  become 
healthy,  vigorous  and  efficient  This  means  you  I  Address: 
RocLe  Electric  Machine  Co.,  SS,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


fJl/l/Ja'WJ/fJd 


Pink  Cameo  Ring  12  Cts. 

Cameos  are  set  In  flnerlngs,  guaranteed  10 
kt.l  20th  gold  filled.  It  will  wear  3  years. 
STo  getacqualnted  with  you  will  send  y  out 
,  _  correct  size,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  12  eta. 

Auction  Co-,  Dept.  505  Attleboro,  Maes. 


JJl,*,,c<lun*ry  entering  its  second  year  In  tl 
Wortd  War-  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  song  which  will  t 
as  Hit  of  the  War."  has  as  yet  made  11 

appearance.  While  it  Is  true  that  such  War  Songs  a 
Over  There  and  "Liberty  Bell"  have  made  some  lm 
K**8  2-n'  ™  Ta  °US  Bor*  adopted  another  "It’s  A  Lor 
^o  Tippers iy.”  which  has  been  the  great  favorit 
with  the  English  Tommies”?  Inasmuch  as  severs 
Lommanders  of  our  training  cantonments  have  requeste 
.  service  to  write  such  a  eong.  It  appears  t 

be  still  wanting. 

it, Hav*i.-y®u  ?n  which  you  think  might  be  used  a 
me  subject  far  a  Patriotic  er  War  Song?  If  so,  yo 
secure  some  valuable  Information  and  assistance  b 

uonun  '?£  a_£j5J,  Copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitle 
SONG  WRITERS  MANUAL  AND  GUIDE.”  W 
i*”5*.  jont-poema.  compose  and  arrange  music,  aecur 
Jopyrlght  and  facilitate  free  publication  or  outright  >"1< 
submitted  examined  FREE.  ■** 
KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS  93  Gaiety  Bldg.,  N.  C 


6)7  Atvan  rELa  for  oolllng 
Ferfnro.d  Ironing  W«ut  *t  lOo  ench. 

»  Erereodr  Uorlo.  Order  goods  today. 


'GENUINE  EVER EAPY 

uto»  bulb,  etc.. 


jn'-jlie  ] 

BINGO  cnwPftWY,  D*pta 


329 


Ereread?  etoe- 
'  with  fu.i*- 

- . - r  ftl*«  lj-2x 

20  pftck*«ro«  or  B;a*c 
En*iy  to  Btil.  Own  a 
Scrd  no  money. 
BINGHAftSTO}!, 


Big  Money,  Raise  Rabbits  For  U 

”  Giants,  W 

,r«ss  all  rat 

— er  — - —  .  aJrko  Stock' 

“ Uar  Expense.  Contract  end  literatrr 
-10c— NONE  FREE. 

Fc*  and  PneDtJCE  socicT 
8017  WJaon  Are,,  Dept.  87.  Chicago.  It 


KOD AKERS ! 


2000  9x11 

are  being  given  r.wa 
will  there  be  one  t< 
yon 7  Drop  cm  a  card  now  asking  about  it.  We  devclo 
»mr  films,  10c.  per  roll:  pr-n**  8,  4  and  Be.  each. 
rORD’S  FOTO  STUDIO,  Ellensbnrg,  Wasklugtoi 


%ATK8  OCff  CO..  Dept.  $  MELBOSE,  MASS, 


Mr 


LITTLE  ADS 

« 

Write  to  Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  Advertising  Offices,  144  East  32nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine , 


AGENTS 

YOUR  NAME  ON  A  RUBBER  8TAMP,  15  cts.  -With 

address.  25  cts.  Ink  pad,  20  cts.  Agents  wanted. 
■Central  Stamp  Works,  .New  Castle.  Ind. _ 

BOVS.  GIRLS,  EARN  THRIFT  8TAMFS.  We  will 
send  you  4  stamps  or  let  you  keep  81  after  selling 
30  bottles  of  tiue  perfume  at  10  cents  each.  Uoys  and 
girls  In  every  state  find  it  easy.  Requires  no  looney, 
l'erfume  soul  prepaid.  Be  first  in  your  locality.  Kckhott 
Laboratories,  21)13  Grand  Ate.,  St.  i'aul,  Altnn. _ 

MARVEL  MENDER.  For  perfectly  repairing  rips  and 
tears  In  clothing,  umbrellas,  gioves,  silk  underwear 
or  stockings,  etc.  Quick,  lasting.  Far  better  than  sew¬ 
ing  and  mors  convenient.  Packet,  postpgiii,  10  cents. 
Albro  Society,  aB-001.  Station  F.  New  York. 


AIDS  TO  EFFICIENCY 

MEET  YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY.  New  developments. 
Make  efficiency  count.  Our  wonder  working  Sales¬ 
manship  and  Efficiency  course  helped  25,000  last  year 
to  better  their  positions.  Jt  wtll  help  you.  Write 
to-day.  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business 
Efficiency,  Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  0,  ’  _ 

STRONG  ARMS  and  Military  Shoulders.  Wonderful 
book,  equal  to  a  $20  course  of  Instruction  in  strength 
development.  Postpaid  wltli  catalogue.  25  cents.  Prof. 
A.  Barker,  127  W,  42d  St.,  Studio  290.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  or  cheapest 
gasoline,  using  our  1918  Carburetor;  84  miles  per 
gallon  guaranteed.  Easy  starting.  Great  power  increase. 
Attach  It.  yourself.  Big  profit  selling  for  us.  Quick 
sales  on  30  days’  trial.  '  Money  back  guarantee.  Styles 
to  fit  any  automobile.  Write  Air-Frlctlon  Carburetor 
Company.  172  Madison  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

100,000  ADVERTISING  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED  In 
Mahln’s  Advertising  Data  Boqk.  Fits  vest  pocket.  280 
pages.  Contains  5  fundamental  tests  to  apply  to  every 
ad  or  letter  which  represents  you.  Sent  on  5  days’  free 
trial.  John  Lee  Mahln,  1  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  OOLOGIST  IS  THE  ONLY  PUBLICATION  In 
America  devoted  to  the  Interest  of  those  making  col¬ 
lections  of  eggs  of  North  American-  birds.  Its  columns 
are  filled  with  advertisements  from  parties  desiring  to 
exchange  such  specimens,  also  each  Issue  contains  many 
interesting  articles  and  notes  on  the  birds  that  the  Boy 
Scout  sees  In  his  tramps  and  camps  in  the  woods. 
Subscription  50  cts.  per  year.  Sample  copy  free.  Ad- 
dress  Oologlst.  Laconl  111. _ _ _ 

NEW  BOOKS,  NEW  SONGS,  etc.  Bargain  catalog  free. 
Sovereign  Co.,  160  Sycamore.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

COINS  AND  STAMPS 

STAMPS:  105  mixed,  inch  China,  eto.,  2  cts.;  Album 
(500  pictures),  3  cts.  Bullard.  No.  20,  Sta.  A,  Boston. 

FREE — 8  different  Canada  War  Stamps  to  approval  ap- 

pllcants.  R.  F.  Robinson.  Winnipeg.  Canada. _ 

50,000  COINS,  medals,  bills,  Indian  curios,  firearms, 
daggers,  spears,  antiques.  Catalog  free.  Collectors’ 
Exchange.  Dept.  13.  1536  Wllllngton  St..  Philadelphia, 

STAMPS — 58  all  different,  Transvaal,  Turkey.  Brazil. 

Peru,  Cuba,  Mexico.  Ceylon,  .lava,  eto.,  and  Album 
10  cents:  1.000  finely  mixed,  80  cents;  65  different  U.  S., 
25  cents;  1.000  hinges.  8  cents.  Agts.  wtd.  50%.  Bargain 
list  free;  I  also  buy  stamps;  send  what  you  have. 
C.  Stegman.  5942  Cote  Brllllante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FREE — 5  unused  French  Colony  stapips  to  approval 
applicants.  Edwin  H.  Bailey.  IS.S.)  Farmlngdale,  N.  Y. 

100  ALL  OIFF-.  hicl.  Cuba,  Peru.  Egypt.  Greece;  per¬ 
forated  gauge,  album.  Only  10  cts  Offer  always  good. 
C.  M.  Gibbs.  S-8Q22  Juniper  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION 

STUDY  JOURNALISM.  20  Complete  Lessons  only  $1. 
Other  courses.  Write  Efficiency  Library.  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

DETECTIVES  MAKE  BIG  MONEY l  Travel  and  see 

the  country.  We  instruct  you  at  nominal  cost.  Either 
sex.  Write  for  free  booklet.  American  School  of  Crimin¬ 
ology.  Dept.  M,  Detroit.  Mich. 

F<5R  THE  HEALTH 

REDUCE  WEIGHT  HAPPILY.  If  you  are  too  fat. 

send  for  Interesting  book  telling  the  best  way  to 
become  slender,  healthier  and  beautiful.  Sent  in  plain 
envelope.  Koreln  Company.  NA-601.  Sta.  F.  New  York. 

TOBACCO  HEART.  If  smoking  Is  affecting  your  heart 
or  If  it  Is  weakening  vour  eyes,  conquer  tobacco  habit 
now  and  avoid  early  death  or  blindness,  a  fate  that 
has  befallen  many  others.  Quit  without  drugs  and 
Improve  health  wonderfully.  Mat-Levy’s  method  Is  highly 
praised.  If  cured  you  pay  us  only  $1.  If  no*  cured, 
costs  you  not  a  cent.  Write  for  It  to-day.  Albro 
Society,  AA-601.  Station  F.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 

U.  8.  GOVERNMENT  w{nt*  help.  Men,  women,  19  or 
over.  War  preparations  compelling  thousands  appoint¬ 
ments.  $100  month.  Easy  clerical  work.  Short  hours. 
Vacation*  with  pay.  Common  education  sufficient.  Write 
immediately  for  list  and  description  of  positions.  .Frank- 
iln  Institute,  Dept,  P-103,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing  for  newspaper*. 

magazines.  Experience  unnecessary,  details  free. 
Press  Syndicate.  570,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

MEN,  WOMEN,  18  or  over,  wanted  Immediately  for 
ll.  S.  Government  War  positions  Thousands  clerical 
positions  open,  $100  month.  Easy  work.  Writ*  Imme¬ 
diately  for  list  positions.  Many  advantage*  to  beginners. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  It  155,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MUSICAL 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  80NQ,  We  write  mnslc 

and  guarantee  publisher’s  acceptance.  Submit  poems 
on  war.  love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Company. 
588  So.  Dearborn  8t-.  Suite  249,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

PERSONAL 

GET  MARRIED.  Best  matrimonial  magazine  published. 
Mailed  free.  American  Distributor,  Blalrsvllle,  Pa, 

MARRY  RICH,  1  undreds  anxious,  description  list  free 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Select  Club,  Dept.  A,  Em- 
porla,  Kansas. _ 

MARRY:  Many  Rich.  Particulars  for  stamp.  Mr*. 
Morrison.  3053  W.  Holden.  Seattle.  Wash. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  YOUNG  WIDOW.  84.  worth  over  $55,000 
Anxious  to  marry  honorable  gentleman.  Mrs.  Warn. 
221 6 H  Temple  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. _ 

STAMMERING 

8T-8TU-T-T-TERING  and  stammering  cured  at  home. 

Instructive  booklet  free.  Walter  McDonnell,  15  Poto- 
mac  Bank  Building,  Washington.  D,  C. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY  typewriters,  any  make.  Give  de- 
scrlptlon.  M.  M.  Selde,  142  E.  32d  St.,  New  York. 

WE  BUY  old  gold,  diamonds,  watches,  platinum,  silver. 

jewelry.  We  will  pay  up  to  $35  per  set  for  discarded 
false  teeth  (broken  or  not).  Cash  sent  at  once — goods 
held  5  to  15  days  and  returned  at  our  expense  If  offer 
la  refused.  Certificate  granted  us  from  Stats  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Absolutely  responsible,  liberal  and  reliable.  Ad¬ 
dress:  United  States  Smelting  Works,  Inc.,  401  Gold- 
smlth  Bldg.,  Opp.  P.  O..  Milwaukee.  Wls. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PRESIDENTIAL  PUZZLE.  Most  fascinating,  instruct¬ 
ive  and  Interesting;  complete  In  neat  box,  25  cent*, 
postpaid.  O.  S  Michel  Box  293.  Newark,  N.  J. _ 

SELL  ‘‘PERSHING  IN  FRANCE.”  Great  war  picture. 

Big  patriotic  hit.  Make  $10  dally  Regular  25  cents. 
Sample  only  10  cents,  prepaid.  Send  now.  Address: 
Publisher  School  News.  New  Egypt.  N.  J. _ 

FREE.  One  Dollar’s  worth  of  Kodak  Finishing  with 
every  five  dollars'  worth  of  Developing  and  Printing 
received  from  you.  Home  Portrait  Camera  Club,  P.  O. 
Box  602.  Central  Station.  St,  Louts,  Mo. _ __ 

WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST?  The  Old  Fisherman's 

Calendar  teljs  when.  Go  on  the  right  days.  Send 

E5  ots.  to-day  to  O.  E.  Calendar,'  Box  946  H,  Sta. 
pringfleld.  Mass. _ 

RAI8E  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  ME  in  your  back  yard. 

I  furnish  magnificent  young  Rufus  Red  Stock  at  $2.00 
each  and  buy  all  yon  raise  at  30  to  CO  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight.  8e.nd  10  cts.  for  complete  breeders’  Instruction 
book.  Frank  M.  Cross  6433  Ridge.  St.  Loul*.  Mo, 

POWERINE  IS •  EQUAL  TO  GASOLINE  AT  5  cts.  a 

gallon.  Salesmen  and  agents  wanted.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  granted.  Powerlne  Is  guaranteed  to  be  harmless, 
to  remove  and  prevent  carbon,  doubling  the  life  of  all 
gasoline  motors,  saving  repairs,  adding  snap,  speed  and 
power.  An  amount  equal  to  20  gallons  of  gasoline  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  In  the  u.  S.,  charges  prepaid. 
for  $1,  W,  Porter  Barnes.  Dept.  10,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD,  durable  paints  and  varnish 

16  cents  gallon.  Write  for  details.  Eramelmann 
Bro*.  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  J.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SERVICE  FLAGS  for  clubs,  school,  church,  home,  col¬ 

lege.  fraternal  societies.  Cotton,  wool,  silk.  All  size*. 
Wholesale  prices.  Write  to-day  for  prices.  S.  Blake 
Wlllsden,  25  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. _ 

DEN  PICTURES.  Real  photos  from  life.  Fascinating 

Art  Models’  poses.  Sample  "Bathing  Girl”  and  cata¬ 
log.  10  cents.  Simpson  Co.,  Wheeling,  \P.  Ya, _ 

ELECTRICAL  TATTOOING  MACHINES  $1.50.  Hand 

outfits  50  cents.  Catalogue  Free.  Prof.  J.  H.  Temke. 
517  Central  Are,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  _ 

HEL-M.T  THE  KAISER  PIN.  Latest  war  novelty. 

Biggest  hit  out.  Oxidized  silver.  Thousands  being 
sold.  Sample  with  agents’  terms.  10  eents.  O  Finch 
Company.  Dent  O.  Grand  Raotds.  Mieli. 


BECOME  A  MILLIONAIRE  can  sell  something  by  mail  at  a  profit.**  Please 

your  customers  and  they  will  recommend  your  goods  to  others.  Employ  agents.  One  or  two 
boys  have  in  many  cases  started  in  a  small  way  and  built  up  a  large  business.  Dick 
Sears  was  a  young  fellow  in  a  railroad  office  when  lie  began  to  sell  novelties  by  mall.  lie 
developed  the  enormous  business  of  Scar*,  Roebuck  Company-  Many  other  successes. 
Here’*  YOUR  CHANCE.  Start  with  a  LITTLE  AD  in  this  Magazine.  Write  for  information 
to  SCOTT  &  SCOTT,  INC.,  144  East  Thirty-second  St.,  New  York  City,  or  29  East  Madison 
St.,  Chicago,  III-  _ _ _ _ 


DOUBLE  CHIN 


Get.  a  small  box  of  Oil  of  Koreln  capsules  at  the  drug  store;  follow 
directions.  If  yon  v^b  a  amaU  hind come  chin  and  attractive  dgnre. 


How  Drunkards  are  Being  Saved 


These  18  Pictures  tell  their  own'Story,  Even  a  Child  can  understand  Them. 

CONQUER  DRINK  HABIT  IN  72  HOURS! 

Any  drinker  may  completely  lose  th<  -  -  "  *  ....  »-*  *’* 

safe  home  Remedy  for  only  three  da; 


SOON  BEGINS  TO  DETEST  SMELL  OR  T 

despises  the  stuff,  and  nothing;  can  induce  him  to  drink  it.  Any 
give  these  preparation*  secretly  in  coffee,  tea,  milk,  whisky,  beer  or  other  drink.  1 


Any  drinker  may  completely  lose  the  Graying  for  alcoholic  drinks  If  he  or  she  willingly  takes  my  gentle, 
fe  home  Remedy  for  only  three  days,  GUAlfAlSTEE  GIVEN,  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  overcomes  the 
craving  and  wonderfully  Improves  the  health.  By  my  A  Method  yon  can  save  yourself  or  another 
person.  The  craving  begins  to  disappear  in  a  few  hours  and  the  health  improves  every  mlnutel  An  aston* 
fshiiiK  and  lasting  transformation!  Also,  1  supply  my  ii  Method  whereby  the  DRUNKARD 
MAY  BE_  SAVED  WITHOUT  HIS  KNOWUEDGE_  _8afe;^^amt^peedUy_  LIQUOR 

wife,  mother  or  friend  can 

_  . .  _ _  They  are  tasteless  and  often  truly 

with  numerous  worthless  things  that  are  being  advertised. 

_  _ _ _ tells  how  1  was  a  heavy  drinker  for  many  years  and  was  marvelously 

_ it ;  it  explains  how  the  same  joy  can  come  to  every  other  drinker.  My  Method  is  the  most 

successful  In  the  world,  it  Is  the  lowest  priced  Treatment,  with  GUARANTEE.  Often  succeeds  after  all 
others  fall.  Regions  of  testimonials  from  persons  willing  to  have  their  names  and  addresses  published,  so 
■EBB  BSEfe  PETS  HUM  you  can  call  on  or  write  to  them.  1  will  send  my  book,  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid, 
Era  Kzh  absolutely  free.  Write  for  it.  no  matter  how  lone  person  has  been  a  drinker  or  how 

lj  BpwT  H?  -4T  much  he  drinks.  Correspondence  strictly  confidential.  I  can  answer  as  well  by 
■  ■  ^  ■***"  ™—  mail  as  if  you  call.  Write  today  If  yon  can;  keep  this  adv.  and  show  others  in  need  of 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS,  WK  103.  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NO  TICE.—  Woods'  Method  for  conquering  dnnk  habit,  is  endorsed  by  physicians  and  erperts  of  America  and 
Europe  as  the  quickest ,  best,  perfectly  safe  remedy.  Mr.  Woods’  Free  Book  often  changes  despair  to  joy  t 


WONDERFUL  PHONOGRAPH 

Here  is  our  New  Style  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph — the  latest 
improvement — without  the  horn.  It  is  a  perfect  beauty. 

Mahogany  finish,  tone  arm  black  japanned,  nickel  wind¬ 
ing  crank,  accurately  constructed,  smooth  running  spring 
■fotor,  speed  regulator,  stop  lever  and  6  M  turn  table, 
tfew  improved  sound  box  with  mica  diaphragm. 

PLAYS  ANY  DISC  RECORD 

Both  lateral  and  vertical  cut,  6,  7  or  8 
inches.  This  machine  will  give  you  more 
entertainment  than  anything 
you  ever  owned.  Strong  and 
durable.  No  parts  to  get  out 
of  order.  ,  t 

Send  No  Money 

we  will  send  you  24  of 
our  Art  Pictures  to  dispose  of 
on  special  offer  at  25c  each. 

Send  us  the  $6  you  collect 
and  for  your  trouble  we  will 
send  this  new  improved  E.  D. 

L.  Phonograph  and  a  selection 
of  6  records,  free  for  your 
trouble.  You  can  dispose  of 
pictures  and  earn  this  great 
machine  in  a  few  hours’  time. 


OFFER 

FREE 

TO 

YOU 


E.  D.  LIFE,  337  W.  Madison  St 


SHE  WAS  OBESE 


Dept.  7T46  *  Chicago 


The  shadow  on  this  picture  gives 
you  an  idea  how  she  looked  and 
felt.  By  taking  Oil  of  Koreln  and 
following  the  easy  directions  she  re¬ 
duced  38  pounds  In  three  month* 

Now  she  Is  agile,  '  attractive, 
mentally  alert  and  In  better 
health.  Reliable  anti-fat  self- 
treatment.  Buy  a  small  box 
at  the  drug  store.  Oil  of 
Koreln;  It  comes  in  capsules. 

Many  women  have  reduced 

*“1&1  i  ],°  t0,  60  pounds.  Safe  and  pleasant 

method,  endorsed  by  physicians.  For  free  book  of  ad- 
wimpper)  write  to  Koreln  Co..  NH-103. 
Station  P,  New  York  City.  Show  this  to  friends. 


DRINK 

hollo  beverages,  to 
tain  FREE,  a  very 
to  Kdw.  J.  AVoods, 

York.  Shows  how 


If  you  know  some  one 
who  drinks  whisky,  beer, 
gin  or  any  other  alco- 
hls  injury,  you  may  ob- 
helpful  book  by  writing 
WA-103,  Station  If,  New 
to  conquer  drink  habit. 


HOW  to  MAKE  A  HIT 

Team  to  escape  from  any  handcuffs.  We 
teach  you  the  secret.  You  can  positively  do 
It.  Give  exhibitions.  Make  money.  No  con¬ 
federates  or  fake  handcuffs.  The  HAND¬ 
CUFF  KING’S  SECRET  will  be  revealed 
FREE  If  you  mall  us  only  30  cents,  stamps, 
for  3  Marvel  Menders,  useful  at  home,  in 
kit,  factory,  camp — everywhere.  ALUro 
SOCIETY,  AD-108,  Station  F,  New  York. 

5  MAGAZINES 

worth  26c  each ;  24  Beautiful  Patriotic 
Poster  Stamps,  all  prepaid,  only  25c.  Value 
|2.0O.  Educational  Publisher*.  New  Egypt, 
New  Jersey. 


Jrist  Watch  Bracelet 


fm 


f'klldten  rich  and  poor 
fo  wild  with  delight 
our  this  little  bracelet.  Patent  Irath 
•trap.  Oood  buckle  Nl  roolntion  watt 
All  fr*«  poat  paid  for  •tiling  only 
jewelry  dotcHIm  at  lOo  amch. 

ItlM  Iff.  Ct.,  Dt,«.  (J  AttlpU*r«,  Aawt. 


F: 


REE  SHORTHAND 

Am. “9Tr.«.Ttol«arn .  K.  1.  SHORTHAND,  Wt 

H.d 


amplified  «ys<«m  in  worjd.  U««d  ln  Arm^ 


_  eoarts;  by  profession#!  and  haflloeaainan 

•ecretarie*.  stenographer,,  typUta— everybody, 
pensive.  Spare  time  study,  like  paeflme.  Write 
proof  FREE  LESSONS  end  Home  Study  Brochure  to 

KING 


Navy. 


Inex¬ 
rite  for 


ogr* 

_ time 

_ LESSONS  an-  - - - --  --------  -- 

INSTITUTE.  EG  103.  StatiemF.  New  York,  N.T. 


He  Quit 

Cigarettes 


GAINED  OVER  30  POUNDS 


‘  ‘I  smoked  cigarettes  ever  since  a  boy. 
From  six  to  eight  sacks  of  tobacco  I  used 
weekly,’’  states  Mr.  S.  H.  Ferguson. 

Cigarettes  were  doing  me  gTeat  harm.  I 
became  so  nervous  that  I  couldn’t  sleep  until 
I  smoked.  Each  morning  I  had  an  awful 
taste  in  my  mouth. 

“Several  times  I  tried  to  quit  by  will¬ 
power,  but  it  just  seemed  that  I  would  go 
wild  if  I  couldn’t  have  cigarettes. 

“I  had  almost  given  up  hope  of  ever  quit¬ 
ting  until  one  day  I  sent  for  a  free  book  by 
Mr.  Woods  that  told  me  what  to  do.  After 
lear-.ng  the  way,  I  quit  easily  in  3  days 
and  haven’t  touched  a  cigarette  in  years.  I 
have  gained  over  30  pounds  and  cannot 
praise  the  method  too  highly.  I  say  to 
every  cigarette  smoker — if  you  can’t  quit 
without  help  get  this  book,’’  so  says  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Crumps  Park. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  like  those  of 
many  other  men  who  have  been  freed  from 
the  habit  of  Smoking  cigarettes,  pipe  or 
cigars  or  who  have  been  chewing  tobacco  or 
diDnins  snuff  excessively. 

Get  this  book.  It  is  free;  postpaid  to 
you.  Cut  this  out  and  show  others. 

Write  at  once  to  Edward  J.  Woods, 
WC-103,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO 
ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Cure  That  Anyone  Can  Use 
Without  Discomfort  or  Doss  of  Time. 

We  have  a  New  Method  that  cures  Asthma, 
ant}  we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense. 
No  matter  whether  your  case  Is  of  long¬ 
standing  or  recent  development,  whether  it 
Is  present  as  Hay  Fever  or  chronic  Asthma, 
you  should  send  for  a  free  trial  of  our 
method.  No  matter  in  what  climate  you 
live,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  if  you  are  troubled  with  asthma,  our 
method  should  relieve  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  it  to  those 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  where  all  forms 
of  inhalers,  douches,  opium  preparations, 
fumes,  “patent  smokes,”  etc.,  have  failed. 
We  want  to  show  everyone  at  our  own  ex¬ 
pense,  that  this  new  method  is  designed  to 
end  all  difficult  breathing,  all  wheezing,  and 
all  those  terrible  paroxysms  at  once  and  for 
all  time. 

This  free  offer  is  too  Important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  today  and  begin  the 
method  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mail  coupon  below.  Do  It  Today. 


FREE  ASTHMA  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO., 

Room  684  T. 

Niagara  and  Hudson  Sts., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


—LATEST  ISSUES— 

KMC  .Tack  Wright  arc!  Ills  Electric  Air  Schooner;  or.  The  Mys- 
terv  of  a  Magic  Mine.  By  “Noname.” 

1033  Philadelphia  Phil;  or.  From  a  Bootblack  to  a  Mercnant. 

By  Howard  Austin.  „  „  ..... 

.1034  Custer’s  Last  Shot;  or.  The  Boy  Trailer  of  the  Little  Horn. 

1035  The  RiW^Rangers ;  or.  The  Sons  of  Freedom.  By  General 
Jas.  A.  Gordon.  „  ^ 

1030  Old  Sixty-Nine;  or.  The  Prince  of  Engineers.  By  James  C. 

Merritt.  T 

1037  Among  the  Fire- Worshipers ;  or,  Two  New  York  Boys  In 
Mexico.  By  Howard  Austin. 

103S  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea-Motor;  or.  The  Search  for 
a  Drifting  Wreck.  By  "Noname.”  „ 

1039  Twenty  Years  On  An  Island ;  or.  The  Story  of  a  Castaway. 

By  Captain  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  „ 

1040  Colorado  Carl;  or.  The  King  of  the  Saddle.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

1041  Hook  and  Ladder  Jack,  the  Daring  Young  Fireman.  By  Ex- 

Fire  Chief  Warden. 

1042  Icebound;  or.  Among  the  Floes.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

1043  Jack  IV right  and  His  Ocean  Sleuth-Hound;  or,  Tracking  An 

Under  Water  Treasure.  By  “Noname.” 

1044  The  Fatal  Glass;  or,  The  Traps  and  Snares  of  New  lork. 

By  John.  B.  D'owd.  _  T  ^ 

1045  The  Maniac  Engineer;  or.  A  Life’s  Mystery.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

1046  Jack  WT right  and  His  Electric  Locomotive;  or.  The  Lost 

Mine  of  Death  Valley.  By  “Noname.” 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  6  cents,  per  copy  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  hy 
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1047  The  Ten  Boy  Scouts;.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  West.  By  An 

1048  Young  Hickory,  the  Spy;  or,  Man,  Woman  or  Boy?  By  Gen. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon.  _ 

1010  Dick  Bangle,  the  Boy  Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood,  (the  Young 
American  Actor). 

1050  A  New  York  Boy  In  the  Soudan;  or,  The  Mahdi  s  Slave.  By 

1051  Jack^ a  Wright  and  His  Electric  Balloon  Ship;  or.  30.000 

Leagues  Above  the  Earth.  By  “Noname.” 

1032  The  Game-Cock  of  Deadwood.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  North¬ 
west.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt.  , 

1053  narr.v  Hook,  the  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  1;  or,  Always  At  His 

Post.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

1054  The  Waifs  of  New  York.  By  N.  S.  WTood. 

1055  .Tack  Wright  and  His  Dandy  of  the  Deep;  or,  Driven  Afloat 

In  the  Sea  of  Fire.  By  “Noname.” 

1056  Tn  the  Sea  of  Ice;  or.  The  Perils  of  a  Boy  Whaler.  By  Ber¬ 

ton  Bertrew. 

1057  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Hero  of  Stony  Point.  By  Gen. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 
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OUR  TEN  -CENT  HAN 


No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  instructions  for  making 
Electric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George 
Trebel,  A.M.,  M.D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
•>  he  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing 
them.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the 
question  given. 

V  No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and 
preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the 
general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  appli¬ 
cable  to  card  tricks ;  of  card  tricks  with 
ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight- 
of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand, 
or  the  use  of  specially  prepared  cards.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  ^ 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — Givtng 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
Euchre,  Crlbbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five, 
Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction 
Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular 
games  of  cards. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS —A 

wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to 
write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  moth¬ 
er,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact, 
everybody  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write 
to. 

No.  54.  nOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  ns  to 
the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds 
of  pets;  also  giving  full  Instructions  for 
making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by 
twenty-eight  illustrations. 

No.  55.  HO  IV  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  Instructions  how 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything 
an  engineer  should  know. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER. — Containing  useful  information 
regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET —Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Stuay,  Exami¬ 
nations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all 
a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu 
Seuarens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET.— Complete  Instructions  of  how  to 
gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  description  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  th» 
United  States  Navy.  By  Lu  Senarens.  ^ 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’g  JOKES.— The  most 
original  joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  00.  now  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puz¬ 
zles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 

TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of 
instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical 
tricks,  together  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  over  one  hundred 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with 
chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely 

illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  8LEIGHT-OF- 

j  HAND. — Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest 
and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also 
containing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS. _ 

Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 

TRICKS. — Containing  complete  Illustrations 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 
WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c. 


D  BOOKS 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
NUMBERS. — Showing  many  curious  tricks 
with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER. 
— Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice 
Cups  and  Balls,'  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling 
fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
MYTH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 
— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Slelght-of-hand,  to- 

g ether  with  many  wonderful  experiments, 
y  A.  Anderson.  ^.Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 
— Containing  complete  instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Man¬ 
ager,  Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property 
Man. 

No.  80.  GU8  WILLIAM8’  JOKE  BOOK  — 

Containing  the  latest  Jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  Ger¬ 
man  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methed  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “How  to  Hypnotize, ”  etc 
No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a 
full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  ex¬ 
plaining  phrenology,  and  the  kev  of  telling 
characters  bv  the  bumps  on  the'  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Contain¬ 
ing  valuable  and  Instructive  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  ex¬ 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  which 
nre  employed  by  the  leading  livpnotlsts  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTIIOR. 
— Containing  information  regarding  choico 
of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manu¬ 
scripts.  Also  containing  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  gen¬ 
eral  composition  of  manuscripts. 


per  copy,  or  3  for  25c.,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St.  N.  Y. 


